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Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  PEARS 


Be  sure  to  see  the  June  issue  of 
your  favorite  retail  or  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade  magazine.  In  it 
you  will  find  a  selling  talk  on  Can¬ 
ned  Pears  which  you  may  find 
helpful  in  your  work  with  the  trade. 


Tt  is  one  of  a  series — each  month 
the  merchandising  of  a  different 
canned  food  is  discussed.  Canco 
believes,  as  you  do,  that  intelligent 
retailing  is  a  vital  factor  in  increas¬ 
ing  canned  foods  sales. 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


In  June . . 


Ways  to 
sell  more 
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CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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TRIMMER  ftUTTCR 


SCROLL  SHEARS  AUTO  PRESS  CURLER 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No,  L  to  No,  3, 


IF  you  make  your  "ov/n*  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
oF  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  oF  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  Figures  on  the 
cost  oF  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  ^  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Jrom  COAST  to  COAST 
:  I.  with  : 


SAN  F1UNCISC0 

155  Montgom«ry  SlTMt 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  StrMt 


THE  Early 
Packs 


CONTINENTAL 

oHen  evtnf  UcUifg  for 

GREATER  SERVICE 

^I9» 


WASHINGTON 
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FROZEN 
FRUIT  CANS 


GALLON  and  No.  10  SIZES 
for  Vacuum 


The  excellent  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  customers  thru  Re¬ 
search— the  wonderful  production  rec¬ 
ord  of  Closing  Machine  performance 
— and  the  unusual  ability  to  get  cans  on 
customers’  sidings  the  fastest  and 
cheapest  way — is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
which  the  three  executives  pictured 
above  are  rendering  to  the  Canning 
Industry,  year  after  year. 


!^^cAers  of  Frozen  Fruits,  interested 
in  gaining  greater  favor  for  their 
products  among  the  Restaurant,  Pie 
Bakers,  Preservers,  and  other  trades, 
can  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
Continental’s  ability  to  help  them 
with  their  problems. 


Selecting  the  Right  Container 

There  are  many  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  obtaining  the  best  con¬ 
tainer  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  prodi  zt  to  be  packed  and  the 
freezing  process  to  be  used.  Relative 
cost — ability  to  resist  decomposition 
— staining — rate  of  heat  transfer — 
sturdiness  of  construction — and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  things  that  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  container. 

Continental  manufactures  several 
types  of  cans  that  are  now  being  used 
successfully  for  Frozen  Products.  The 
gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes, 
hermetically  sealed  under  vacuum, 
offer  many  advantages  and  permit 
Packers  to  sell  in  small  lots  and  as¬ 
sorted  cases  to  buyers  'who  haven’t 
the  plant  facilities  to  buy  in  large 
quantities.  Larger  cans  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  15,  20  and  30  pound  sizes,  with 
full  friction  or  friction  slip  covers. 


Exhaustive  Research 


Studies  Available 


Continental,  through  its  Research 
Department,  has  made  many  studies 
of  Frozen  Packs.  It  has  pioneered  in 
many  interesting  experiments  and 
has  a  vast  fund  of  information  quickly 
available  to  any  Packer  of  Frozen 
Products. 


G.  S.  THACKER 
General  Traffic 
Manager 
Chicago 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  39  MODERN 
CONTINENTAL  PLANTS  OF  TO¬ 
DAY-ALL  LOCATED  AT  STRATEGIC 
DISTRIBUTION  POINTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 
WELL. 


15  1b..  201b. 
and  30  lb.  SIZES 


W,  H.  MORGAN 


General  Supervisor 
Closing  Machines 
New  York 


W.  H.  HARRISON 
Director 

Research  Laboratories 
Chicago 


of  colored  berries  and  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  strawberries,  loganberries,  etc., 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well  protected 
when  packed  in  Continental’s  quality 
enamel  lined  cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 
opens  the  cans,  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fine  appearance  of  both  can  and  contents. 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Wothingfen  SEtmI 
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PEA  CANNERS  AND  GROWERS,  ATTENTION!— 
Prof.  C.  E.  Temple  of  Maryland  University,  College 
Park,  Md.,  and  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  battle 
against  pea  diseases  of  all  kinds,  particularly  in  the 
development  of  wilt-resistant  pea  varieties,  will  hold 
a  field  demonstration  of  the  work  on  Wednesday,  June 
14th,  starting  at  1.30  P.  M.  It  will  be  held  at  Silver 
Run,  Md.,  on  the  A.  W.  Feezer  farm  No.  4,  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  afternoon.  The  Professor  says  that 
this  will  easily  be  the  most  important  demonstration 
ever  made  in  the  fight  to  protect  peas.  He  wants  all 
pea  canners,  pea  growers  and  interested  farmers  to  be 
present. 

Last  year  one  of  the  pea  growers  nearby  lost  his 
entire  pea  crop  due  to  wilt-sick  soil,  and  the  University 
has  taken  over  those  six  acres  for  study  purposes. 
Here  they  have  hundreds  of  hybrid  peas  growing  on 
wires.  The  importance  of  this  study  may  be  realized 
when  we  tell  you  that  already,  35  days  after  planting, 
rows  of  peas  300  feet  long  are  now  dead,  and  despite 
the  very  favorable  growing  weather  that  has  existed. 
From  this  total  loss  on  up  to  perfect  vines  and  pods 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  overcome  wilt  sick¬ 
ness  will  be  demonstrated,  and  not  just  merely  ex¬ 
plained.  The  results  will  be  before  your  eyes:  the 
disease,  the  remedy  and  the  results. 

The  whole  operation,  from  fertilizer  tests,  through 
the  various  wilt-resistant  pea  seed,  cultivation,  hybridi¬ 
zation,  etc.,  will  show  any  pea  canner  and  grower  the 
absolute  necessity  of  caution  and  care.  Remember  the 
time,  the  place  and  the  date,  and  feel  assured  that  you 
will  be  welcome. 

Nuts  to  crack — We  are  asked  this  week  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  Farm  Act  as  it  will  affect 
the  canners,  because  our  readers  everywhere  are 
interested  in  this;  and  likewise  to  analyze  the  newly 
drafted  Pure  Food  Law,  for  the  same  reason. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  shown  and  hope  our 
readers  will  always  feel  free  to  ask  such  service,  and 
we  thank  them  for  the  compliment  implied:  that  we 
are  able  to  do  both  of  these  things.  We  wish  we  were, 
but  we  are  endowed  with  no  physic  powers,  and  we 
have  no  underground  sources  of  information  from 
Washington,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  even  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  men  who  drafted  this  Farm  law,  and  the 
men  who  are  in  most  intimate  touch  with  the  entire 
proceedings,  know  nothing  definite,  and  confess  that 
they  do  not  understand  what  may  be  the  workings  of 
this  farm  law.  The  rules  and  regulations  are  only 
just  now  being  drawn,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  is 
expected  until  those  regulations  are  made  public,  and 


explained.  Even  President  Roosevelt  admits  that  this 
farm  move  is  an  experiment,  the  outcome  of  which  he 
is  uncertain  about ;  and  then  bolsters  this  statement  by 
saying  that  if  it  does  not  work  he  will  be  the  first  to 
order  its  change  or  dismissal.  As  much,  therefore,  as 
we  would  like  to  comply  with  these  simply  worded  re¬ 
quests,  we  are  unable,  and  all  of  us  must  wait. 

One  much  discussed  feature  of  this  farm  law,  the 
reimbursement  for  acreage  allowed  to  remain  idle  in 
the  effort  to  control  and  reduce  production,  will  prove 
fatal,  we  believe,  if  carried  out  in  that  form.  If  they 
are  going  to  pay  for  idle  acreages,  we  think  we  will 
put  in  a  bill  for  1,000  acres  of  wheat — if  that  pays  the 
highest  bonus,  as  we  presume  it  will — or  cotton,  if 
that  be  better,  because  we  can  find  a  thousand  acres 
that  will  not  be  planted  to  anything,  the  owners  of 
which  might  be  willing  to  split  the  swag  on  an  agree¬ 
able  basis.  We  agree  with  our  local  daily  Luminary, 
that  the  better  way  to  control  acreage  would  be  to  put 
a  tax  upon  every  acre  planted.  Such  acres  could  be 
definitely  measured  and  the  tax  honestly  computed. 
Then  through  the  price-control  medium  of  the  law,  the 
growers  could  be  reimbursed.  But  even  this  we  are 
not  at  all  fond  of  because  unless  our  National  Treasury 
is  a  bottomless  pit,  this  effort  to  defeat  old  Supply  and 
Demand  will  prove  a  nation  wrecker.  If  the  growers 
produce  too  much  they  will  break  the  market  price 
despite  Uncle  Sam  and  all  his  farm  laws,  controls  or 
what  not.  If  someone  can  devise  a  bridle  to  put  on 
human  cupidity,  or  in  plain  parlance,  “hoggishness,” 
he  will  have  done  something  towards  a  remedy. 

As  to  the  new  Pure  Food  Law:  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  give  you  all  you  want  about  this,  for  it  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  six  months  after  enactment, 
and  as  it  is  only  just  now  ready  to  be  presented  to 
Congress  there  would  seem  to  be  no  chance  of  its  pas¬ 
sage  until  the  next  Congress.  That  will  put  it  off  until 
after  January  1st,  1934,  for  consideration,  and  even 
if  passed  among  the  first  bills  it  would  not  take  effect 
until  just  about  one  year  from  now.  So  there  is  no 
need  to  get  “het-up”  about  that  new  law. 

After  27  years’  experience  with  the  original  pure 
food  law  there  are  known  and  appreciated  many  loop¬ 
holes  and  weaknesses  that  have  had  attention  in  this 
new  draft.  That  was  to  be  expected,  and  of  course 
that  is  the  cause  for  the  new  draft.  The  law  is  made 
very  much  stronger;  very  much  more  drastic;  very 
much  more  all-inclusive ;  but  they  have  lacked  the  nerve 
to  do  the  one  thing  most  necessary:  to  make  compul¬ 
sory  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer  of  the  food 
or  drug  on  every  package.  That  primary  requisite  and 
very  obvious  moral  requirement,  may  be  inserted  before 
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the  bill  is  passed,  and  we  sincerely  hope  so.  Just  why 
the  drafters  of  this  new  law  failed  to  include  this  is 
hard  to  understand,  because  some  if  not  all  of  them 
know  the  importance  and  power  of  that  requirement 
from  their  efforts  to  prevent  fraud  and  to  clean  up 
conditions  under  the  old  law. 

But  there  is  no  use  discussing  features  of  the  new 
law  until  it  has  been  presented,  and  is  then  open  for 
debate. 

So,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  crack  these  two  hard 
nuts  presented  to  us,  we  just  cannot  do  it. 

HERE’S  A  SAMPLE — For  you  who  may  feel  that 
there  was  no  need  for  anything  like  a  complete 
revision  of  the  1906  pure  food  law,  we  wish  to 
quote  a  letter  which  came  to  us  this  week.  It  came 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  dated  May  29th,  and  it  reads: 

“I  note  your  letters  in  May  15th  issue.  Labeling 
Extra  standards.  Fancy  and  Extra  Fancy.  About 
February  1933  I  bought  several  cans  labelled  Fresh 
Kept,  Quality  Unexcelled,  and  out  of  12  different 
cans — 6  were  corn — after  cutting  the  entire  lot 
I  did  not  find  a  single  can  that  would  grade  above 
extra  standard,  and  some  would  grade  standard, 
and  several  graded  sub-standard.  These  goods  did 
not  repeat  to  the  consumers,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  money  spent  on  advertising,  and  prizes  offered 
from  $5  to  $100  and  up  to  $500  in  prize  food. 

“Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  what  is  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  doing  letting  this  kind  of 
labeling  get  by  without  notice. 

“I  have  had  40  years’  experience  in  buying  and 
selling  canned  foods.” 

It  does  seem  like  something  should  be  done! 

HE  WASHINGTON  MEETING  — The  day  after 
this  is  dated,  a  representative  group  of  canners 
from  every  section  of  the  country  will  be  busy  in 
Washington  trying  to  plan  the  safety  of  the  canning 
industry.  It  is  their  job  to  co-ordinate  the  entire  can¬ 
ning  industry,  wherever  located  and  whatever  the  prod¬ 
uct  produced,  into  an  harmonious  whole,  that  it  may 
work  comfortably  under  the  Industry  Control  plan  of 
the  Government,  and  which  bill  will  most  certainly 
have  become  law  before  you  read  this.  It  is  a  huge  task 
as  well  as  an  important  one,  and  we  cannot  see  how 
they  will  possibly  finish  up  in  one  day.  It  will  more 
than  likely  require  a  full  week,  unless  Counsel  for  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  devised  a  plan  work¬ 
able  under  all  conditions,  and  is  ready  to  submit  it  to 
the  meeting. 

There  is  a  very  general  opposition  on  the  part  of 
business  to  the  undue  exaltation  of  labor,  to  the  unmis¬ 
takable  attempt  to  “unionize”  all  operations,  and  this 
will  surely  be  killed,  as  it  should  be.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  also  bitter  animosity  against  the  licen¬ 
sing  plan,  and  pressure  is  being  brought  to  have  that 
requirement  taken  out  of  the  bill.  While  we  can  fore¬ 
see  grave  injustices  done  through  this  medium,  and 
are  accordingly  rather  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
licensing  plan,  nevertheless  the  whole  effort  will  be 
endangered,  if  not  rendered  useless,  unless  that  plan 
is  retained  and  rigidly  enforced.  There  is  no  way  to 
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control  operations  except  by  the  license  plan.  There 
is  no  use  issuing  “gentlemen’s  agreements,”  “codes  of  • 
honor”  or  any  of  the  other  clap-trap  in  the  present 
lack-moral  condition  of  our  public.  It  is  disgraceful  to 
be  forced  to  say  such  a  thing,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true.  The  evidences  of  breach  of  faith  in  even  the 
highest  places,  and  the  almost  total  disregard  of  the 
most  elimental  forms  of  honesty  that  we  have  been 
treated  to  in  recent  months,  and  disclosed  since  the 
depression  set  in,  lead  to  no  other  conclusion.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  there  is  honor  among  thieves,  but  even 
that  has  been  thrown  overboard  as  out  of  date.  True, 
recent  elections  in  many  States  show  unquestionably  a 
determination  to  return  to  sanity  and  decency,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hypocracy  that  inevitably  breeds 
these  immoralities,  but  the  taint  is  not  yet  entirely 
purged  from  the  blood.  If  you  think  this  rather  strong, 
keep  your  ear  to  the  ground  and  listen  to  the  tales  of 
open  and  daring  stealing,  reported  in  our  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  where  the  faculties  were  impo¬ 
tent  to  stop  the  practices,  though  they  knew  that  no 
one’s  possessions  were  safe  in  their  institutions.  The 
ending  of  the  school  year  is  bringing  its  usual  crop  of 
these  stories.  Most  business  men  can  be  trusted,  for 
business  can  live  only  on  honesty;  but  it  is  the  excep¬ 
tions  that  will  make  trouble  for  all.  No  need  to  go  into 
the  whys  and  wherefores  for  this ;  one  will  say  it  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  religion  and  to  our  materialistic  age; 
another  to  a  lack  of  proper  home  training,  etc.,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  condition  exists,  and  there  is 
needed  a  rigid,  stern  rule  that  will  show  no  favors,  and 
will  restrain  or  prohibit  the  untrustworthy.  The 
licensing  system  has  proved  itself,  and  if  rigorously 
enforced  would  bring  the  desired  results.  But  ther® 
may  be  other  ways  of  doing  this,  and  if  so  we  are  for 
them.  Particularly  if  they  can  find  some  method  freed 
from  political  connection.  So  there  will  be  a  big  time 
in  Washington  next  week,  for  our  industry. 
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I  Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

I 

I  o* 

I  Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 

I  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO./ 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


CAPACITY? 

5000  to  8000 
Bushels  of  To¬ 
matoes  in  10 
Hours  Repre¬ 
sents  a  Low 
Estimate  of 

INDIANA  PULPER 
PERFOMANCE 

— "One  Indiana  Pulper  equivalent  in  cap¬ 
acity  to  any  three  machines  used  hereto¬ 
fore",  says  one  canner. 

— "The  quality  of  our  pulp  has  been  improv¬ 
ed  due  to  the  greater  elimination  of  mold 
and  its  exceptional  sanitary  features",  say  an¬ 
other  user. 

— And  another  says:  "We  made  better  can¬ 
ned  pumpkin  than  we  ever  did  w  ith  any  other 
machine." 

And  these  three  statements  but  bear  out  the 
actual  RESULTS  achieved  by  the  INDIANA 
PULPER  in  scores  of  canning  plants.  The 
Indiana  Pulper  represents  the  Standard  of  Per¬ 
formance  for  Ouality  and  Ouantity  in  Pulp¬ 
ing  Operation. 

Kook-More  Koils  and  Kook-More  Units,  Indiana 
Finishers,  Improved  Brush  Finishers,  Indiana  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractors,  Juice  Strainers,  Juice  Heating  Units,  No  10 
Fillers,  Copper  Kettles  represent  other  pieces  of  Effi¬ 
ciency-increasing  Langsenkamp  Equipment. 

Specializing  in  the  fabrication  of  Stainless  Steel 
Tanks  and  Coils. 


229-237  East  South  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


PEAS 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  May  31,  1933 — Acreage  normal. 
Planting  just  completed;  seed  germinating  well.  Wea¬ 
ther  reasonably  good. 

LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1933— Planting  was 
somewhat  delayed  on  account  of  wet  weather,  but  crop 
looks  very  promising  now,  with  extremely  favorable 
weather  conditions. 

NEW  OXFORD,  PA.,  May  27,  1933— Acreage  has 
been  reduced  by  poor  germination  caused  by  wet  wea¬ 
ther.  Expect  about  75  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 

BANGOR,  WIS.,  June  6,  1933 — Acreage  50  per  cent. 
Growing  conditions  very  good. 

GREENWOOD,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933 — Our  acreage  re¬ 
duced  this  year;  25  per  cent  of  normal.  Crop  at  this 
time  looks  about  90  per  cent.  Will  start  canning  about 
July  6th. 

LODI,  WIS.,  June  4,  1933 — Acreage  is  below  normal 
in  our  section  with  about  5  to  10  per  cent  loss  through 
washout  and  standing  water.  The  late  stand  is  hardly 
85  per  cent.  The  spring  was  very  cool  and  wet  and 
now  it  is  very  hot,  and  the  top  soil  is  getting  very  hard. 
We  feel  satisfied  that  the  pack  will  be  below  normal. 

MARKESAN,  WIS.,  June  2,  1933 — Not  in  bloom  yet. 
Have  had  much  rain  and  low  fields  are  still  wet.  Should 
estimate  crop  at  75  per  cent.  Acreage  smaller  than 
1932. 

MARKESAN,  WIS.,  June  5, 1933 — Condition  at  pres¬ 
ent  looks  like  95  per  cent.  Acreage  about  the  same  as 
usual.  Alaskas  have  just  started  to  blossom;  it  seems 
that  there  will  only  be  two  pods  to  the  vine.  This  will 
not  make  a  very  big  yield.  This  condition  was  mostly 
caused  by  cold  and  wet. 

MARSHFIELD,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933— At  this  time 
our  crop  looks  good.  It  is  all  in  the  ground  and  most 
of  it  is  up.  The  first  plantings  look  very  good,  and  if 
nothing  happens  before  July  1st,  we  look  forward  to 
a  normal  pack. 

MERRILL,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933 — The  crops  in  North¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  are  looking  fairly  good  so  far,  but  were 
two  weeks  late  in  getting  the  seed  out,  on  account  of 
rain,  and  right  now  we  are  having  too  much  rain  and 
extremely  hot  days.  We  are  afraid  if  this  keeps  on, 
that  our  peas  will  be  badly  damaged  by  the  rain  and 
the  heat.  Our  field  man  reports  this  morning  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  grasshoppers.  This  is  the  first  that 
we  have  known  of  any  pests  up  here.  He  reports  that 
the  grasshoppers  are  quite  numerous. 


NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.,  June  5, 1933 — Weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  most  favorable  for  peas  that  are  in 
the  ground.  Unfavorable  conditions  during  planting 
season  retarded  planting,  as  well  as  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  all  our  seed  planted. 

POYNETTE,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933—400  acres  of  Alas¬ 
kas  are  in  good  condition  and  400  acres  Sweets  are 
75  per  cent. 

SAUK  CITY,  WIS.,  June  6,  1933 — Exceptionally  nice 
stand.  Acreage  about  same  as  last  year.  Pea  aphis 
has  made  its  appearance. 

TEMPLETON,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933— We  have  had  to 
abandon  approximately  50  acres  out  of  2400  planted, 
but  crop  prospects  at  the  present  time  are  sufficiently 
above  the  normal  so  that  conditions  can  still  be  said  to 
be  100  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  acreage.  We 
have  had  another  heavy  rain  this  week-end,  which 
assures  us  of  ample  moisture,  and  we  believe  we  will 
get  a  satisfactory  crop  without  any  additional  rain. 
We  found  absolutely  no  trace  of  lice.  Growing  condi¬ 
tions  are  ideal.  While  reliable  acreage  estimates  have 
not  been  published,  there  is  still  considerable  specula¬ 
tion  about  these  figures.  Authentic  information  from 
such  sources  as  the  can  companies  and  people  who 
make  it  a  point  to  be  informed,  indicates  that  the  acre¬ 
age  will  be  very  close  to  90,000  for  Wisconsin.  Market 
conditions  seem  to  be  unchanged;  futures  are  still  in 
demand  at  opening  prices,  but  there  is  sufficient  low 
quoting  from  several  sources  to  prevent  the  market 
from  taking  on  higher  levels.  The  Tri-States,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  a  few  Wisconsin  canners  are  still 
confirming  for  less  than  80c  on  Standards.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  higher  prices  could  be  had,  if  it  were  not 
for  these  cheap  quotations.  The  better  grades  are  sell¬ 
ing  in  ample  quantities  and  at  reasonable  levels.  Un¬ 
less  something  of  an  unforeseen  nature  appears,  which 
seems  to  be  improbable  now,  we  believe  that  most 
Wisconsin  canners  will  figure  a  profit  on  this  year’s 
operation. 

VALUERS,  WIS.,  June  6,  1933 — Acreage  about  100 
per  cent  of  normal.  Crop  prospects  about  100  per  cent 
of  normal. 

WAUPUN,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933 — Ordinarily  we  finish 
planting  not  later  than  May  20th.  Our  plantings  start¬ 
ed  out  all  right  this  year,  but  almost  daily  rains  set 
our  later  plantings  back  over  two  weeks,  so  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  gamble  on  weather  conditions  encountered 
from  now  on. 

(  Continued  on  pase  25  ) 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods 

XIII.  Canning  Tomato  Juice  Without  Vitamin  C  Loss 

E.  F.  Kohman,  National  Canners  Association,  Washinston,  D.  C, 

W.  H.  Eddy,  and  Celia  Zall  G  urin.  Teachers  Collese,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Presented  before  the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chem¬ 
istry  at  the  85th  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  27  to  31,  1933.— Reprinted  from 
Industrial  &  Engineering  Chemistry,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Kohman 


The  vitamin  content  of  tomatoes  is  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  popularity  of  tomato  juice. 
Because  its  use  as  an  alternative  to  orange  juice 
was  suggested  by  Hess  and  Unger  {2),  its  vitamin  C 
content  has  been  of  particular  concern,  but  the  tomato 
is  a  source  of  other  vitamins  of  no  less  importance 
from  a  nutritional  viewpoint.  Culinarily  the  tomato 
is  commonly  classified  as  a  vegetable,  though  botan- 
ically  it  is  a  fruit.  This  dual  nature  probably  accounts, 
in  part,  for  its  diversified  use. 

DUAL  NATURE  AND  VITAMIN  C  POTENCY— 
Dietically  and  on  the  basis  of  its  nutritive  value,  the 
tomato  is  probably  more  comparable  to  the  orange 
than  to  any  other  food  product,  and,  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tomato  pulp  suspensions  under  the  name  of 
“tomato  juice,”  has  become  a  rival  of  that  product  in 
the  commercial  markets.  It  is  therefore  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  that  the  marketed  product  bearing 
the  name  “tomato  juice”  should  contain  the  nutritive 
elements  of  the  tomato  itself  and  that  purveyors  of  the 
product  use  in  their  methods  of  manufacture  pro¬ 
cedures  that  conserve  these  values.  While  producers 
of  tomato  juice  have  been  keenly  alert  to  this,  it  has 
been  difficult  for  information  as  to  the  most  efficient 
means  of  accomplishing  it  to  keep  pace  with  increasing 
consumption.  Orange  juice  is  distributed  almost  wholly 
in  the  form  of  oranges,  and  evidence  that  is  available 
indicates  that  there  is  no  significant  loss  of  vitamin  C 
during  the  period  of  their  distribution.  Tomato  juice, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  exclusively  distributed  in 
a  canned  or  bottled  form,  being  subjected  to  heat 
sterilization  adequate  to  prevent  spoilage  indefinitely 
under  all  sorts  of  market  conditions. 

Vine-ripened  field  tomatoes,  raw  and  canned,  have 
been  demonstrated  by  the  tests  of  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  individuals  {1,2,  A),  working  with  tomatoes  from 
various  sources  and  under  different  conditions,  to  be 
a  remarkably  constant  source  of  vitamin  C.  A  tomato 
juice  of  assured  vitamin  potency  is  therefore  always 


A  new  process  for  the  commercial  preparation 
of  tomato  juice  for  canning  is  described.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  process  makes  it  available  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  producer.  The  freshly  expressed 
tomato  juice,  ivhile  flowing  in  a  shalloiv  depth,  is 
heated  ivithin  a  few  seconds  to  cause  ebullition. 
Because  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases 
normally  in  tomatoes,  this  occurs  at  a  temperature 
below  the  boiling  point.  The  inert  gases  normally 
in  tomatoes  thus  function  to  scrub  out  any  oxygen 
it  may  contain  in  such  a  short  time  that  no  signifi¬ 
cant  vitamin  C  loss  can  occur.  Three  batches  of 
tomato  juice  ivere  made  by  this  process;  one  rep¬ 
resented  an  early  picking,  and  another  a  late  pick¬ 
ing  of  the  same  vines.  Another  batch  represented 
market  tomatoes,  source  unknoivn.  All  three 
batches  were  of  uniform  vitamin  potency,  and  ap¬ 
parently  no  appreciable  loss  of  vitamin  C  occurred 
during  the  process. 


available  by  passing  canned  tomatoes  through  an  ordi¬ 
nary  kitchen  sieve  or  colander.  Unless  a  loss  is  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  process  of  production,  commercial 
tomato  juice  also  should  be  a  constant  and  reliable 
source  of  this  vitamin.  The  period  of  the  commercial 
production  of  tomato  juice  has  been  of  such  short 
duration,  however,  that  it  has  been  scarcely  possible 
to  correlate  methods  of  manufacture  and  vitamin  C 
preservation.  A  process  is  herewith  described,  which, 
judging  from  the  vitamin  C  content  of  the  finished 
product,  makes  it  possible  to  manufacture  tomato 
juice  with  no  detectable  loss  of  vitamin  C. 

FACTORS  IN  VITAMIN  C  DESTRUCTION— 
Previous  work  (.4)  has  indicated  that  the  loss  of 
vitamin  C  that  might  occur  under  conditions  to  which 
tomato  juice  might  be  subjected  in  any  manufacturing 
process  is  a  question  of  time,  temperature,  and  oxygen 
content.  The  colloidal  and  viscous  nature  of  tomato 
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juice  makes  it  prone  to  entrap  air  during  any  process 
whereby  the  juice  may  be  expressed  or  extracted  in 
an  ordinary  atmosphere.  It.  is  not  likely  that  signifi¬ 
cant  quantities  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  tomato  juice 
without  an  appreciable  lapse  of  time,  however,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  that  oxygen  can  exert  any  deleterious 
effect  on  the  vitamin  C  without  actually  being  in 
solution  with  it.  Information  now  available  regarding 
hexuronic  acid  and  its  relationship  in  vitamin  C  makes 
it  not  improbable  that  oxidation  and  loss  of  vitamin  C 
may  occur  through  certain  enzymic  processes  that  take 
place  in  raw,  expressed  juice  without  involving  atmo¬ 
spheric  or  elementary  oxygen. 

Oxidation  of  vitamin  C  by  elementary  or  atmo¬ 
spheric  oxygen  is  accelerated  by  increase  in  tempera¬ 
ture  up  to  any  temperature  to  which  tomato  juice 
might  be  subjected  during  its  commercial  manufacture. 
Destruction  of  vitamin  C  by  enzymic  activity,  either 
with  or  without  involving  elementary  oxygen,  is 
eliminated  as  soon  as  a  temperature  is  reached  which 
inactivates  the  enzymes.  These  facts  militate  against 
the  holding  of  raw  tomato  juice  or  of  the  heated  juice 
containing  any  elementary  oxygen  for  any  significant 
length  of  time.  Holding  the  raw  expressed  juice  is 
also  unfavorable  to  flavor  because  of  enzymic  activity. 
It  is  apparent  that  holding  the  heated  juice,  even  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen,  is  undesirable.  Such  funda¬ 
mental  principles  must  be  considered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  successful  procedure  for  the  production 
of  tomato  juice. 

A  process  has  previously  (3)  been  described  for  the 
removal  of  elementary  or  gaseous  oxygen  from  freshly 
expressed  tomato  juice  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  in  such 
short  time  that  it  cannot  have  any  appreciable  effect 
on  the  vitamin  C  content.  The  time  required  in  this 
process  is  so  short  that  enzymic  activity,  moreover, 
cannot  have  any  appreciable  effect  either  on  the  vita¬ 
min  C  content  or  upon  the  flavor  of  the  tomato  juice. 
The  difficulty  with  this  process  is  that  it  lacks  the 
simplicity  of  equipment  which  is  necessary  for  the 
small  producer.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  the  process  here¬ 
with  to  be  described,  the  carbon  dioxide  naturally  in 
tomatoes  as  a  result  of  enzymic  activity,  being  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  tomato  juice,  acts  as  a  scrubbing  agent  in 
assisting  to  remove  the  small  traces  of  elementary 
or  gaseous  oxygen  that  also  may  be  naturally  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  tomato  juice,  as  well  as  any  incorporated 
small  bubbles  resulting  from  the  extraction  process. 

INERT  GASES  IN  TOMATOES  SCRUB  OUT 
OXYGEN — While  the  process  previously  suggested 
depends  mainly  on  a  vacuum  to  remove  oxygen,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  is  now  proposed  whereby  heat  is  used  to  remove 
oxygn  in  such  a  short  time  that  the  vitamin  C  content 
is  unaffected.  Entrapped  bubbles  thus  have  no  time 
to  dissolve,  and  the  oxygen  normally  in  solution  is  so 
quickly  driven  out  that  the  time  element  involved  in 
\  itamin  C  destruction  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
eliminated.  In  the  use  of  this  process,  any  extraction 
outfit  may  be  employed.  Naturally,  the  one  that  incor¬ 
porates  the  least  atmospheric  oxygen  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  the  laboratory  outfit  used  to  produce  the 
tomato  juices,  of  which  a  vitamin  C  test  is  recorded 
in  Figure  1,  a  cone-shaped  colander  with  a  wooden 


pestle  was  employed.  Undoubtedly  this  incorporated 
more  air  than  some  of  the  extraction  equipment  now 
in  use  commercially.  The  expressed  juice  dropped 
immediately  upon  a  steam-heated  pipe  suspended  in 
a  trough,  both  of  a  suitable  metal  from  the  standpoint 
of  corrosion.  In  the  laboratory  equipment  used,  this 
was  well-tinned  steel.  Within  a  few  seconds  the  ex¬ 
pressed  juice  emerged  from  the  trough  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  approximately  80  degrees  C.  and  was  immed¬ 
iately  sealed  in  cans  and  processed. 

By  properly  suspending  the  heated  pipe  in  an  ade¬ 
quately  close  fitting  trough,  the  juice,  flowing  in  a  thin 
layer,  is  quickly  heated  and  the  oxygen  readily  escapes. 

By  varying  the  dimensions  of  the  steam  pipe  and 
the  trough  in  which  it  lies,  as  well  as  the  incline  of 
this  equipment  and  the  steam  pressure  employed,  any 
reasonable  capacity  for  heating  the  tomato  juice  to 
the  desired  temperature  in  a  few  seconds  may  be  at¬ 
tained.  Ease  of  control  is  in  proportion  to  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  flow  of  juice.  While  the  tomato  juice  is 
not  actually  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  ebullition  takes 
place  on  account  of  the  carbon  dioxide  normally  in 
tomato  juice.  As  the  juice  emerges  from  the  trough,  it 
is  ready  for  filling  into  the  can  at  an  appropriate 
temperature  which  permits  immediate  sealing  and 
processing.  As  the  juice  is  preheated,  a  relatively 
short  process  is  adequate.  Since  tomato  juice  even 
without  preheating  requires  a  somewhat  shorter  pro¬ 
cess  than  canned  tomatoes,  and  since  tomato  juice  by 
such  a  procedure  can  be  handled  with  greater  expedi¬ 
tion  than  tomatoes  can  be  peeled,  trimmed,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  canning,  theoretically  this  process  should 
result  in  no  appreciable  loss  of  vitamin  C. 

EFFICACY  OF  PROCESS  IN  VITAMIN  C  PRES¬ 
ERVATION  DEMONSTRATED— To  put  the  matter 
to  a  test,  however,  three  batches  of  experimental  to¬ 
mato  juice  were  prepared  by  the  use  of  this  process. 
On  August  18  tomatoes  were  picked  within  10  miles 
of  Washington  to  produce  the  juice  represented  on 
Figure  1  experimental  juice  1.  These  were  distinctly 
dry-weather  tomatoes  and  were  not  of  particularly 
good  quality.  They  were  probably  not  as  fully  ripe 
as  tomatoes  generally  used  commercially  for  tomato 
juice.  On  September  10  tomatoes  were  purchased  on 
the  Washington  market  to  produce  experimental  juice 
2.  These  were  approximately  comparable  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  grade  of  cannery  tomatoes.  For  experimental 
juice  3  a  second  picking  was  made  on  September  12 
from  the  same  vines  that  supplied  the  tomatoes  for 
the  first  batch  of  tomato  juice.  It  had  rained  in  the 
meantime  and  this  picking  furnished  tomatoes  that 
were  of  a  much  better  quality  than  the  first  picking 
and  were  well  ripened  on  the  vines.  While  the  first 
and  third  batches  of  tomato  juice  were  made  the  day 
after  the  tomatoes  were  picked,  no  information  is 
available  as  to  the  source  of  the  tomatoes  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  batch,  or  as  to  how  long  the  tomatoes  had  been 
picked. 

A  test  of  the  vitamin  C  content  was  made  of  these 
three  experimental  tomato  juices  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  At  the  same  time,  a  composite 
test  was  made  of  five  of  the  most  popular  brands  of 
commercial  tomato  juice  purchased  in  New  York  gro- 
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eery  stores  by  feeding  them  in  succession  in  5-day 
intervals  over  the  same  period  that  the  experimental 
juices  were  being  tested.  At  the  same  time,  canned 
tomatoes,  purchased  in  grocery  stores,  were  sieved 
through  a  kitchen  strainer  by  forcing  practically  all 
but  the  seeds  through,  and  the  juice  thus  obtained  was 
fed  in  a  comparable  manner.  In  addition,  the  canned 
tomatoes,  without  sieving,  were  fed  in  3-  and  5-gram' 
amounts  daily  while  each  juice  was  fed  in  3-  and  5-cc. 
portions. 


Figure  1.  Growth  Curves  of  Guinea  Pigs  Fed  Tomato  Juice 

Curves  for  canned  and  sieved  canned  tomatoes  arc  averages  of  data  on  two 
guinea  pigs ;  other  curves  are  averages  of  three  animals  each  ;  dosage  of 
canned  tomatoes  is  in  grams  instead  of  cubic  centimeters. 

Figure  1  gives  the  average  growth  curve  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  receiving  these  amounts  as  a  daily  supplement  to 
the  usual  scrobutic  diet  fed  ad  libitum.  Practically 
normal  growth  was  obtained  on  both  the  3-  and  5-cc. 
dosages  except  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  tomato 
juice.  After  the  90-day  test  period  all  the  aninjals 
were  autopsied.  Of  the  eighteen  guinea  pigs  on  the 
three  batches  of  experimental  tomato  juice,  only  one 
animal  on  a  3-cc.  dosage  showed  any  evidence  of 
scurvy,  and  this  evidence  was  very  doubtful.  Of  the 
six  guinea  pigs  receiving  the  commercial  tomato  juice, 
only  one  animal  on  the  5-cc.  dosage  was  free  from 
scurvy  symptoms.  The  four  animals  receiving  canned 
tomatoes  were  entirely  free  from  scurvy  symptoms, 
while  the  guinea  pigs  on  the  3-cc.  dosage  of  the  juice 
made  by  sieving  canned  tomatoes  had  no  more  than 
dubious  symptoms  of  .scurvy.  While  the  growth  incre¬ 
ment  of  the  animals  receiving  5  cc.  of  this  juice  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  on  the  three  experimental 
batches  of  juice  and  that  on  the  canned  tomatoes,  the 
difference  is  so  slight  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
attach  any  significance  to  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
unavoidable  variation  in  animals. 


The  uniform  potency  of  the  three  batches  of  experi¬ 
mental  juice  as  compared  with  the  juice  made  from 
canned  tomatoes,  as  well  as  with  general  data  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  vitamin  C  content  of  tomatoes,  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  no  appreciable  loss  of  vitamin  C  could  have 
occurred  during  the  process  of  preparing  them.  No 
available  evidence  indicates  any  appreciable  loss  within 
periods  of  distribution  of  vitamin  C  in  canned  foods 
in  general,  or  in  canned  tomatoes  or  tomato  juice  in 
particular.  The  process  by  which  the  three  experi¬ 
mental  batches  of  tomtao  juice  were  made  is  so  simple 
and  operation  by  it  so  inexpensive  that  it  should  be  a 
means  for  producing  commercial  tomato  juice  with  a 
vitamin  content  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
raw’  tomatoes  from  which  it  was  made.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  combine  a  vacuum  process,  substantially 
similar  to  that  previou.sly  described,  with  this  process. 
The  vacuum  would  only  need  to  be  very  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  tomato  juice  that  is  not  subjected  to  any 
heating  process.  This  aft’ords  a  means  to  avoid  heating 
the  juice  higher  than  pasteurizing  temperatijres  for 
those  who  feel  superior  flavor  is  thus  obtained.  The 
heating  element  alone  or  the  extraction  apparatus  as 
w’ell  may  be  enclosed  in  the  vacuum  chamber.  Enclos¬ 
ing  the  extraction  apparatus  in  a  vacuum  chamber 
involves  complications  in  the  way  of  intake  and  out¬ 
let  valves,  respectively,  for  the  tomatoes  and  refuse. 
A  barometric  leg  of  short  length  would  be  adequate 
to  permit  the  juice  to  emerge  automatically  at  the 
temperature  to  w’hich  it  would  be  heated. 
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BALTIMORE  REPRESENTATIVE  APPOINTED 

HE  Chain  Belt  Company,  manufacturers  of  Rex 
Chain,  Rex  Sprockets,  Rex  Traveling  Water 
Screens,  Rex  Elevators  and  Rex  Conveyors,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  now  has  a  direct  factory  representation 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  through  Mr.  Edgar  Stilley  whose 
oflice  is  located  at  31  South  Calvert  Street. 

Mr.  Stilley  has  been  active  in  pow’er  transmission 
and  conveyor  engineering  and  sales  in  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for  fourteen 
years.  Chain  Belt  Company  has  manufactured  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  high  grade  chains  for  drives  and  con¬ 
veyors,  as  well  as  complete  conveyors  and  material 
handling  systems  of  various  kinds  for  over  42  years. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Maybe  some  of  our  readers  have  become  tired 
of  our  almost  continual  admonitions  to  estab¬ 
lish  factory  brands  by  means  of  advertising 
of  some  sort  or  another,  plus  constructive  sales  work 
and  merchandising  support.  They  may  feel  we  are 
urging  programs  out  of  the  reach  of  the  small  canner 
making  up  the  total  in  our  industry. 

Lest  they  feel  we  are  harping  on  a  theme  not  in 
line  with  the  merchandising  needs  of  the  day  we  quote 
from  an  article  in  Grocery  Trade  New.^,  May  22nd. 
Michael  J.  Cullen  founder  and  operator  of  the  “King 
Kullen”  chain  of  super-markets  says,  “Business  lies  in 
standard  brands  of  merchandise.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  number  of  brands  that  have  a  strong  regional 
demand  and  naturally  fall  into  the  category  of  being 
good  sellers,  but  on  the  whole  it  the  nationally  pro¬ 
moted  product  that  brings  the  business.”  There  you 
have  current  authority  for  our  oft  repeated  sugges¬ 
tions  that  the  first  duty  of  any  canner,  large  or  small 
is  to  do  all  in  his  power  toward  creating  consumer 
demand  for  his  line  or  product. 

“Strong  regional  demand”  does  not  come'  over  night 
or  without  expenditures  of  money  which  oft  times 
might  be  better  spent  in  advertising  than  in  price  re¬ 
ductions,  rebates,  bonuses,  etc. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  one  who  in  the  past  has  sold 
freely  to  private  label  buyers  but  have  still  wished 
you  might  do  more  under  your  own  brands.  If  so, 
have  you  realized  that  the  present  season  is  one  of 
the  best  we  have  enjoyed  in  a  long  time  in  which  to 
escape  somewhat  from  the  domination  of  the  private 
label  buyer?  After  all,  the  primary  reason  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  label  is  the  concealment  of  a  long  profit.  Even 
national  advertisers  have  sweated  long  under  the 
domination  of  private  labels  but  during  the  past  year 
particularly  have  come  more  and  more  toward  meet¬ 
ing  the  private  label  merchandise  with  factory  brands 
at  prices  so  near  those  of  the  private  label  issue  that 
the  long  profit  margin  has  been  greatly  lessened  or  in 
some  instances,  wiped  out. 

In  other  words,  the  chances  are  good  for  seeing 
more  and  more  private  label  brands  supplanted  with 
those  with  strong  regional  demand  or  bearing  the 
name  of  a  canner,  packer  or  manufacturer  whose  repu¬ 
tation  is  known.  Here  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
man  looking  for  the  establishment  of  his  brand. 

If  you  were  to  attempt  switching  a  customer  from 
his  own  brand  to  one  of  yours,  how  would  you  go 


about  it?  What  principal  arguments  would  you  use? 
I’ll  tell  you  what  1  would  do.  After  the  preliminaries 
of  the  call  were  out  of  the  way,  after  the  conversation 
about  fishing,  golf  or  what  have  you.  I’d  frankly  state 
my  position,  that  is.  I’d  make  plain  to  my  prospective 
buyer  that  while  I  appreciated  his  private  label  busi¬ 
ness  I  felt  and  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that  we  could 
work  more  closely  together  and  to  better  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  if  I  might  establish  my  factory  brand  in  his 
stock  and  market. 

As  the  first  instance  of  this  I  would  point  out  the 
transfer  of  label  inventory  from  his  books  to  mine. 
I  mean  this  literally.  I’d  offer  to  take  his  labels  off 
his  hands  at  cost,  these  labels  to  be  replaced  with  my 
own,  to  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  long  as  satisfactory  sales  progress  was  made 
in  the  market. 

I  would  then  present  my  merchandising  plan  in 
connection  with  my  offering.  Only  today  a  buyer  of 
about  six  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  grocery  products 
yearly  said,  “It’s  no  trouble  for  me  to  buy  all  the 
goods  I  need  and  more,  my  great  worry  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  how  I  am  going  to  sell  them.  Go  back  to  your 
office,  work  out  a  merchandising  plan  to  fit  your  offer¬ 
ings  and  submit  it.  Then  we’ll  talk  about  it  some 
more.”  Save  your  customers’  time  and  your  own, 
have  your  sales  plan  ready  when  you  open  the  inter¬ 
view. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  idea  often  held  that  one 
good  number  in  a  private  label  line  helps  establish 
another  and  that  as  a  result,  no  private  label  buyer 
wishes  to  cut  down  on  his  private  label  offerings.  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  happens  when  a  new 
number  is  added  to  a  private  label  line  and  flops  mis¬ 
erably?  The  answer  is  that  the  whole  line  suffers! 

Yes,  sir!  The  trend  of  grocery  product  merchandis¬ 
ing  today  is  away  from  the  private  label.  Help  this 
movement  all  you  can.  The  quality  you  should  pack  is 
the  first  step  toward  this.  No  private  label  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  food  field  can  be  so  consistently  uniform  in 
quality  and  as  closely  in  line  with  competition  with 
like  offerings  as  can  the  pack  of  the  individual  canner 
marketed  under  his  own  label. 

Next  you  have  to  consider  the  label  or  dress  of  your 
cans  and  shipping  containers.  Modernize  them  as  far 
as  you  can.  Be  honest  in  describing  on  the  label  the 
contents  of  the  can.  Be  as  helpful  to  the  consumer  in 
her  use  of  your  product  as  you  would  like  her  to  be 
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if  your  positions  were  reversed.  For  instance,  you  have 
no  doubt  been  reading  about  the  canned  rattlesnake 
being  marketed  so  successfully.  How  far  would  you 
get  in  preparing  canned  rattlesnake  for  serving  in  a 
tasty  manner  if  there  were  no  more  directions  on  the 
label  than  you  have  been  putting  on  labels  for  canned 
peas,  corn  and  tomatoes?  Do  you  know  that  at  one 
time  enterprising  peanut  growers  paid  men  to  eat 
peanuts  on  the  streets  in  large  cities?  Peanuts  were 
not  always  popular,  probably  no  more  popular  than 
is  canned  rattlesnake  today.  Yet  people  were  taught 
to  eat  and  enjoy  peanuts.  There  are  still  millions  of 
housewives  to  whom  canned  foods  are  something  to 
be  served  only  in  case  the  fresh  article  can  not  be 
purchased.  Make  it  easy  for  your  future  customers 
to  use  and  serve  your  products. 

To  be  specific,  for  years  pancake  flour  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  printing  directions  on  self-rising 
pancake  flour  that  went  something  like  this,  “to  a  cup 
of  flour  add  about  equal  parts  of  water  or  milk,  stir, 
bake  on  a  hot  griddle.”  Not  until  this  season  have  I 
seen  any  miller  wise  enough  to  state  on  his  package 
under  directions,  “A  cup  of  flour  with  added  ingred¬ 
ients  will  make  about  9  average  size  pancakes.” 

Maybe  some  pea  canner  is  saying  today  on  his 
labels,  “This  can  of  peas  will  serve  as  an  attractive 
garnish  and  consequent  side  dishes  when  served  with 
a  medium  size  roast.”  Or,  “If  you  remember  the  peas 
you  used  to  raise  in  your  garden,  these  will  resemble 
them  more  closely  than  any  you  have  ever  eaten  from 
out  a  can.”  Yet,  Swansdown  cake  flour  has  been  on 
the  market  over  twenty  years,  it  is  still  covered  in 
every  available  part  of  the  wrapper  with  recipes,  direc¬ 
tions  for  use,  etc.  Bisquick,  a  new  product  established 
during  the  past  year,  followed  the  same  label  practice 
and  leaves  little  to  the  imagination  of  the  housewife 
who  uses  the  product  for  the  first  time. 

You  can’t  tell  the  purchasers  of  your  product  too 
much  or  tell  them  too  often  about  what  your  goods 
can  be  used  for  and  how. 

Because  you  should  be  informative  on  your  labels 
is  another  reason  why  you  should  be  putting  out  this 
information  for  yourself,  not  for  a  private  label  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  yours  today  and  belongs  to  someone  else 
tomorrow. 

If  you  sell  through  brokers,  your  hardest  sales  work 
will  probably  have  to  be  done  in  convincing  them  you 


really  want  to  build  business  under  your  label.  They 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  going  after  private  label 
orders  it  will  take  some  selling  on  your  part  to  swing 
them  over  to  your  way  of  thinking  but  the  effort  will 
be  very  much  worth  while. 

When  planning  your  sales  work  for  fall,  resolve  to 
sell  more  under  your  own  label,  select  those  customers 
you  feel  will  be  easiest  to  swing  over  and  go  after 
them.  Everyone  turned  away  from  private  label  will 
be  more  easily  retained  as  your  customer.  Every 
housewife  using  a  can  of  your  products  under  your 
label  will  be  an  asset  to  your  business — if  the  quality 
she  finds  meets  with  her  expectations.  If  it  does  notr— 
that’s  your  hard  luck.  You  must  be  more  critical,  far 
more  critical  of  the  quality  you  pack  under  your  label 
than  you  were  when  packing  for  buyer’s  label.  And 
that’s  as  it  should  be  too! 

JH 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  UNIQUE  BLUEBERRY 
INDUSTRY  THREATENED  BY  MAGGOT 

LUEBERRY  production,  one  of  the  most  unique 
enterprises  in  Pennsylvania,  is  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  destructive  maggot  which  makes  the 
berries  unfit  for  food. 

This  announcement  comes  from  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  views  the  situation  as  an  especially  unfortunate 
one  at  this  time  because  the  industry  provides  work 
for  thousands  of  unemployed  people.  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  is  the  second  most  important  blueberry 
production  area  of  the  United  States,  having  an  annual 
crop  in  excess  of  2,000,000  quarts.  The  area  producing 
the  crop  in  Pennsylvania  covers  approximately  100,000 
acres  in  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Wyoming, 
Wayne,  Sullivan,  Pike,  Monroe,  Carbon  and  Schuylkill 
Counties. 

The  nature  of  the  industry  makes  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  control  the  blueberry  maggot.  The  production 
is  largely  confined  to  cut-over  or  forest  land,  usually 
owned  by  coal  companies  or  other  concerns  not  greatly 
interested  in  the  surface  ground.  The  berries  are 
picked  mainly  by  women,  children  and  unemployed 
men,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  land.  These  berries  are  taken  to  central 
points  where  they  are  shipped  to  market.  The  Federal 
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authorities  estimate  that  about  80,000  crates  are 
shipped  each  year  by  express,  freight  and  motor  truck 
from  these  central  points  in  Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  owners  of  the  land  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  blueberry  crop,  entomologists  explain 
there  is  no  practical  control  for  the  maggot.  Where 
land  is  privately  owned  and  cultural  methods  are  prac¬ 
ticed,  the  insect  is  successfully  controlled  by  dusting 
the  fields  with  calcium  arsenate  used  at  the  rate  of 
six  to  seven  pounds  per  acre.  This  method  of  control 
is  extensively  used  in  the  blueberry  fields  of  Maine. 

Wormy  blueberries  usually  show  definite  signs  of 
infestation  by  the  juice  leaking  and  the  surface  of  the 
berry  sinking  in.  This  makes  possible  careful  grading 
before  the  crop  is  placed  on  the  market.  Grading  is 
said  to  be  the  only  method  having  any  practical  value 
in  the  control  of  this  insect  in  Pennsylvania  blue¬ 
berries. 

A  check-up  made  by  inspectors  of  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the  fall  of  1932, 
showed  that  official  samples  had  as  many  as  78  mag¬ 
gots  to  a  quart  of  berries.  Investigations  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  confirmed  these 
findings.  As  a  result,  both  Federal  and  State  authori¬ 
ties  report  that  they  can  not  approve  the  sale  of 
berries  containing  maggots.  They  advise  close  grading 
for  the  elimination  of  the  wormy  berries  before  mar¬ 
keting. 


GEORGE  COBB,  Jr.,  MOVES  UP 

R.  GEORGE  W.  COBB,  Jr.,  who  for  the  last 
four  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Sales 
Division  of  the  American  Can  Company’s  Re¬ 
search  Department  at  Maywood,  Ill.,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Packers  Can  Sales  forces  in  the  can 
company’s  Chicago  office.  This  is  a  well  merited  pro¬ 
motion  for  Mr.  Cobb  whose  work  in  the  Research  De¬ 
partment  has  received  high  praise  from  canners  as 
well  as  from  the  officials  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  approaching  the  canning  trade  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Sales  Department,  Mr.  Cobb  will  bring 
most  valuable  experience.  On  completion  of  his  college 
course  at  Colgate,  he  immediately  embarked  upon  his 
career  in  the  canning  industry  when  he  joined  the 
New  York  Canners,  gaining  practical  experience  in 
their  plants.  Following  this,  he  spent  several  years 
in  the  sales  department  of  the  same  company,  and  in 
1926  became  affiliated  with  the  Research  Department 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  during  which  years 
he  has  added  to  his  practical  knowledge  the  technical 
side  of  canning  which  is  now  recognized  as  being  of 
such  great  importance. 

His  headquarters  will  be  at  104  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

f  THE  RWRRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

I  THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

I  ■  y  Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

(  the  MORRAL  COMBINATION 

CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

PATENTED  and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEl 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


TOWNSEND  Users  Get  Quality  Packs 

At  Lowest  Costs. 


The  keen  blades  ot  the 
TOWNSEND  Cutter  will 
cut  your  beans  better  than 
the  extravagant  claims  of 
any  manufacturer  can. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  cure  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  wxth  money.  Rates  upon  application.. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— If  you  have  not  quite  Cutter  capacity  en¬ 
ough  and  do  not  wish  to  buy  a  new  machine,  a  re¬ 
built  TOWNSEND  String  Bean  Cutter  is  the  best 
solution  of  your  problem,  but  write  us  before  our 
stock  is  sold  out. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1-60  ft.  Straight  Line  Peeling  Table.  2 
Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Fillers.  1  Ayars  Perfection 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler.  2-li”  Bronze  Westco  Pumps. 
1  Kern  Finisher.  1  Ideal  Stitcher.  1  Double  Acting 
Dean  solid  bronze  8  x  12  Pump.  1  McGown  double 
acting  brass  cylinder  4x6  Steam  Pump.  All  in  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— New  Machinery:  No.  10  Fillers  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  No.  10  Can  Conveyors  with  or 
without  Syruping  attachments  and  Inspection  Tables 
for  peeled  tomatoes.  A  liberal  discount  to  purchas¬ 
ers  during  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Box  106,  Clean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Huntley  Pea  Blancher 
10  Sprague  Cooking  Retorts 
1  Steam  Crane 

1  Sprague  1  lb.  Filler;  could  be  used  for  tomato  paste 

1  Sauer  Kraut  Cutter 
4  Cabbage  Corers 

2  Pea  Viners 

The  above  are  in  A-1  condition  and  will  be  sold  cheap 
Address  Box  A-1917  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Two  Ayars  Universal  Fillers,  Monel  fitted 
throughout,  very  slightly  used,  practically  new. 

Dr.  P.  Phillips  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Scott  Viner  Cylinder  for  Limas.  Rubbers 
attached.  Brand  new;  cheap. 

Address  Box  A-1920  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Four  used  Super  Huskers;  Two  Variable 
Speed  Drives. 

Address  Box  A-1921  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seed:  Balti¬ 
more,  Bonnie  Best,  J.  T.  D.,  Scarlet  Topper,  Mar- 
globe-  500  65^;  1,000  $1.00;  5,000  lots  90/  M.  Pepper 
Plants:  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater 
-  500  70/;  1000  $1.26.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants 
- 1,000  76/,  6,000  lots  60/  M.  Broccoli  -  600  75/,  1,000 
$1.25.  Egg  Plants  -  500  75/,  1,000  $1.25.  No  order  is 
too  large.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED— In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 
Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  26  sears 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1913  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Experienced  preserve  cook  for  Eastern  plant,  who  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  making  of  preserves  and  jellies.  Desire 
man  preferably  with  experience  using  vacuum  pan  which  con¬ 
template  installing.  Reply  giving  details  of  past  experience 
and  present  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1915  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Cannery  Supertintendent  throughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  to  tomatoes,  with  investment  up  to  $3,000  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  operato  tomato  cannery  in  good  operating  condition  in 
Central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up  additional  $3,000  and 
plant,  which  is  ready  to  operate.  The  position  will  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  plus  40%  interest  ^in  profits  of  plant  for  invest¬ 
ment. 

Address  Box  B-1919  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRISUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


YEAH!  WE’VE  BEEN  THERE 
Alarmed  wife  (whose  husband  had  gone  to  bed  first, 
but  whom  she  did  not  find  abed  when  she  got  there) : 
“Bill,  where  are  you?  Bill!” 

Drowsy  Bill:  “Aw,  come  on  to  bed.  I’ve  been  asleep 
hours.” 

Mrs.  Bill :  “But  you  aren’t  in  bed.” 

Bill:  “Thunder  I’m  not.  I’m  where  the  bed  is  any¬ 
way.” 

Mrs.  Bill:  “No,  darling.  You  are  where  the  bed  used 
to  be.  I  changed  things  around  today  and  you  are  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  cedar  chest.” 

WHY,  CERTAINLY  NOT 
A  Canadian  farmer  had  sent  to  Chicago  for  a  bathtub 
outfit.  The  outfit  went  astray  in  transit  and  it  was 
three  months  before  it  arrived.  The  man  then  refused 
to  accept  the  shipment  and  wrote  to  the  Chicago  house 
as  follows :  “Here  it  is  with  the  winter  coming  on  and 
the  bathing  season  practically  past  for  this  year.  So 
I  won’t  need  it.” 

NEEDED  A  LITTLE  HELP 
“Now,  Breddren  an’  Sistern,”  said  the  parson,  “ef 
they’s  any  ob  you-alls  what  would  like  to  be  prayed  for, 
now’s  de  time  to  speak  up.” 

One  young  woman  spoke  up  and  asked  to  have  her 
husband  prayed  for. 

“But  you-all  ain’t  got  no  husband,”  objected  the 
preacher. 

“No,  Ah  ain’t  got  him  yit,  but  Ah  been  suppohtin, 
dish-yer  church  foh  a  long  while  now  an’  I  wants 
ebberybody  to  pitch  in  an’  help  me  ter  git  one.” 

TRY  HORSE  CHESTNUTS 
One  day  in  the  British  museum  a  guide  was  recount¬ 
ing  to  a  little  group  of  tourists  the  glories  of  a  battered 
centaur,  when  a  Chicago  meat  salesman  interrupted 
with  the  question: 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  but  what  would  they  feed  a  gink 
like  that  on — ham  and  eggs,  or  hay?” 

EMULATING  A  MASTER 
“You  say  your  son  plays  the  piano  like  Paderewski?” 
“Yes.  He  uses  both  hands.” 

WHEN  MADAMES  WERE  TRUSTED 
.Alistress  (reading  new  maid’s  references) — Six 
places  in  a  year? 

Maid — Yes,  ma’am.  The  days  of  the  good  mistress 
are  over. 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  ClutcheSf  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

We  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  im¬ 
portant  feature  for  our  product.  Just  the 
improvement  that  many  tin  decorators  have 
been  waitins  for. 

^^Micrometer  Adjustment** 

This  Arrangement  enables  the  operator  to 
quickly  set  the  color  rollers  to  any  required 
thickness  of  film  or  coating. 


— -  Hormel-Wagner  Patent 

MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 

This  Machine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Fountain  and  Distributor 
Rollers  revolving  in  Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes.  Furn¬ 
ished  Complete  with  Rotary  Pump  for  delivering  color  into 
fountain  and  a  Water  Cooling  System  on  the  Scraper  Roller 
which  prevents  spoilage  of  the  Composition  Rollers.  Absolute 
and  Positive  Register  is  assured  and  Disappearing  Feed  Fingers 
add  to  the  already  great  efficiency  of  this  unit. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED 
IN  THE  TINPLATE. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Tin 
Plate  Cleaning  Machines,  Offset  Proving  Presses, 
Transfer  Devices,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate,  Simplex  Litho 
Plate  Whirlers,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Recovering  of 
Litho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 

Write  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho  Machinery  Co., 
Incorporated 

51  -  55  PARK  AVENUE,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


Bargains  Bargains 
Bargains 

WE  have  the  following  rebuilt,  traded  in  and  repos¬ 
sessed  equipment  for  sale  at  substantial  savings. 
This  is  your  chance  to  fill  in  or  bolster  up  your 
line  with  some  real  bargain  machines  backed  up  by  a 
reliable  manufacturer.  Send  us  your  inquiries  at  once. 
All  machines  listed  are  offered  subject  to  prior  sale  and 
when  they  are  gone  no  more  bargains  of  this  nature  will 
be  available.  Act  promptly. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY 

1  GOOSENECK  CONVEYOR  with  12"  buckets,  approximate  length 
14’.  Used  very  slightly. 

55  16"  BUCKETS  for  Gooseneck  Conveyor,  good  as  new. 
j  2  FERRELL  10"  BUCKET  CONVEYORS,  one  OV2’  long,  the  other  26' 
long.  Very  slightly  used. 

1  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  very  slightly  used. 

1  SCHMIDT-EBERTS  QUALITY  GRADER,  slightly  used,  excellent 
condition. 

CORN  CANNERS’  MACHINERY 

5  PEERLESS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CUTTERS,  latest  model,  rebuilt 
good  as  new. 

4  MODEL  5  CUTTERS,  rebuilt  good  as  new. 

2  PEERLESS  MODEL  F  SINGLE  HUSKERS,  rebuilt  good  as  new. 

1  CUYKENDALL  MIXER,  rebuilt  good  as  new. 

1  DUPLEX  BATCH  MIXER  complete  with  80  gallon  syrup  tank,  used 
only  two  days,  excellent  condition. 

1  PEERLESS  ROTARY  CORN  WASHER,  rebuilt  good  as  new. 

TOMATO  AND  PULP  CANNERS’  EQUIPMENT 

1  No.  3  CYCLONE  PULPER,  good  as  new. 

1  PEERLESS  6-VALVE  PULP  FILLER,  rebuilt  good  as  new. 

1  MODEL  26  BATH  WASHER,  very  slightly  used,  good  as  new. 

1  PEERLESS  ROTARY  WASHER  with  perforated  galvanized  iron 
drum,  rebuilt  good  as  new. 

1  SOUDER  COOKER,  325  can  capacity  No.  2,  No.  2’^  and  No.  3,  used 
only  few  days,  excellent  condition. 

1  910  CAN  A-B  COOKER  with  390  can  cooler,  for  No.  2  and  No.  2y< 
cans,  very  slightly  used,  excellent  condition. 

1  AMERICAN  JUICE  EXTRACTOR,  rebuilt  good  as  new. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 

1  GENEVA  PUMPKIN  CUTTER,  rebuilt  good  as  new. 

3  1926  MODEL  PUMPKIN  CUTTERS,  practically  new. 

2  TOWNSEND  STRING  BEAN  CUTTERS,  very  good  condition. 

2  CAN  DRAINERS,  one  for  No.  2  and  one  for  No.  10  cans.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

1  A-B  HOT  W’ATER  EXHAUSTER  for  No.  2,  No.  2%  and  No.  3 
cans,  excellent  condition. 

1  HAYWARD  TYPE  DISC  EXHAUSTER,  holds  240  eight  ounce  or 
196  No.  2  cans,  good  as  new. 

1  SCHMIDT  LIQUID  FILLER  with  steel  bowl  and  measuring  pockets 
for  No.  1  and  slightly  larger  cans.  Excellent  condition. 

1  PEERLESS  STEAM  HOIST,  good  as  new. 

1  A-B  CAP  MARKER  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  cans. 

1  LIGHTNIN  MODEL  S  PORTABLE  MIXER,  excellent  condition. 

1  A-B  ECONOMY  SYRUPER  for  No.  2  cans,  good  condition. 

3  CYPRESS  TANKS.  1260  gallon,  500  gallon  and  100  gallon  capacity 
respectively,  all  in  good  condition. 

1  AYARS  BEET  TOPPER,  slightly  used. 

1  No.  2  CAN  WASHER,  good  condition. 

69  Standard  size  RETORT  CRATES,  basket  construction  with  perfo¬ 
rated  bottoms.  Very  slightly  used. 

Address  Inquiries  To: 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Div.  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Routine  Buying  at  Full  Prices — Prices  Advance — Tomatoes 
Moving  to  War-time  Rates — Pea  Pack  Done  on  the  ’Shore, 
About  Ready  in  Some  Other  Sections — Some  Pea  Prices — 
Spinach  Packs  Finished  Here  and  on  Coast — Fruit 
Holdings — Keep  Away  From  Futures. 

Market — The  buyers  have  settled  down  to  rou¬ 
tine  buying,  keeping  themselves  supplied  at 
the  going  prices,  because  they  now  know  that 
supplies  are  so  worked  down  that  any  changes  in  prices 
must  be  upwards.  Canners  could  help  this  materially 
if  they  would  ask  for  better  prices  and  stick  for  the 
prices.  But  always  there  seems  to  be  some  who  will 
weaken  and  so  disrupt  the  market.  That  displeases  the 
buyers  and  makes  losses  for  other  canners,  but  they 
remain  oblivious  of  all  that.  However  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  canners  do  not  grow  tired  of  being  bawled  out 
for  such  poor  business  methods;  though  possibly  the 
kind  hearted  broker  who  makes  “the  just  a  little  lower 
price,”  saves  them  from  hearing  these  remarks. 

There  are  not  many  changes  in  market  prices  to 
record  this  week,  but  such  as  they  are,  they  are  in  an 
upward  direction.  No.  2  cans  of  cut  stringless  beans 
are  now  quoted  at  65c. 

No.  3  standard  tomatoes  are  quoted  at  $1.30  in  the 
county,  for  there  are  none  of  that  size  here  in  the  city 
to  sell,  and  but  few  if  any  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 
No.  lO’s  are  quoted  at  $3.15  county,  an  advance  of  15c. 

The  pea  pack  has  been  making  good  progress  this 
week,  some  of  the  canners  on  the  'Shore  have  finished 
their  packs,  and  all  of  them  will  be  done  by  the  time 
this  is  read.  Yields  as  high  as  135  cases  to  the  acre 
have  been  gotten,  but  the  season  was  short,  the  heat 
having  rushed  the  entire  crop  into  quick  readiness.  It 
has  been  intensely  hot  here  all  week,  although  we  have 
had  some  heavy  and  good  rains. 

Western  Maryland  is  just  about  ready  to  start,  and 
there  are  those  who  say  that  the  pea  crop  there  has 
been  badly  hurt  by  the  wet  and  cold  early  weather,  and 
now  by  the  too  hot  weather.  In  any  event  the  pack 
there  would  not  have  been  as  large  as  it  has  been  in 
.some  past  years. 

“Tom”  North,  of  T.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  says  that  it  is 
impossible  to  quote  pea  prices  because  so  many  can¬ 
ners  are  out  of  the  market,  being  all  out  of  spot  stock 
and  having  sold  their  1933  packs  as  futures.  Others 
who  may  not  have  finished  their  packs  for  this  season 


feel  that  the  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  any  surplus 
that  may  remain  to  take  care  of  regular  customers. 

C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  have  quoted 
pea  prices,  and  they  run  thus:  No.  I’s,  4  sieve  60c;  3 
sieve  621/2C.  No.  2’s,  4  sieve  to  80c;  3  sieve 

821/20  to  85c;  2  sieve  90c  and  No.  1  sieve  $1.10.  No. 
lO’s,  4  sieve  are  quoted  at  $4.25.  No.  2  ungraded  are 
quoted  at  771/2C  and  lO’s,  ungraded  at  $4. 

New  Jersey  is  busy  with  her  peas,  and  Ohio  and 
Indiana  will  be  in  them  if  the  present  heat  spell  has 
not  set  the  factories  to  work  already.  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  are  making  good  progress  and  their  out¬ 
look  for  a  pea  pack  is  quite  bright.  You  have  good 
reports  of  these  conditions  under  our  Crop  Report 
column. 

And  while  you  are  looking  elsewhere  note  that  all 
sections  of  the  country  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
spot  supplies  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds  are  down  to 
the  vanishing  point.  Note  conditions  around  the  great 
Chicago  market  and  in  the  central  west ;  and  then  note 
that  fruit  holdings  on  the  coast  are  down  to  tail  end 
scrapings,  even  peaches,  which  everyone  thought  would 
last  forever,  down  to  less  than  900,000  cases.  Here  is 
the  story  of  fruits  just  compiled: 

The  fruit  carryover  June  1,  1933,  as  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  Preston  McKinney,  vice- 
president-Secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  at  San  Francisco  headquarters,  and  by 
C.  A.  Winkler,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Canners’  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  shows 
the  total  stock  on  hand  (sold  and  unsold)  by  cases, 
and  as  total  stock  unsold  by  cases,  in  respective 
quantities.  Apricots,  323,257  and  241,414;  cher¬ 
ries,  26,915  and  17,359;  pears,  177,057  and  121,- 
647 ;  free  peaches,  1,920  and  1,523 ;  cling  peaches, 
1,359,322  and  827,734. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  June  1  last  year 
shows  apricots  on  hand,  sold  and  unsold  514,547 ; 
on  hand  unsold,  446,328  cases ;  cherries,  44,434  and 
30,209;  bartlett  pears,  473,446  and  415,498;  free 
peaches,  18,776  and  14,399;  cling  peaches,  4,826,- 
031  and  4,450,403  cases. 

The  spinach  pack  here  has  been  finished  and  it  has 
practically  all  been  disposed  of.  On  the  Coast  they 
have  also  finished  and  the  supply  is  smaller  than  ex¬ 
pected.  In  fact  the  plan  of  the  year  is  to  hold  packs 
down  to  a  little  below  expected  sales.  As  might  be 
expected  prices  are  firm  and  will  advance.  No.  I’s  are 
55c  here;  2’s  75c;  2y2’s  $1.05;  lO’s  $3.25  and  there 
are  no  3’s  to  quote. 
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The  asparagus  pack  on  the  Coast  has  been  held 
down  by  the  weather  and  it  is  now  seen  that  the  can- 
ners  will  keep  their  output  at  an  easily  handled  figure 
without  any  control  plan. 

Futures  are  not  moving  freely  anywhere,  because 
canners  cannot  see  their  way  clear  as  to  costs.  There 
are  too  many  things  that  can  happen  or  come  from 
the  Washington  control  of  business  plan,  and  no  one 
wants  to  get  into  line  to  be  hurt.  From  the  canners’ 
point  of  view  futures  are  a  mighty  good  thing  to  let 
alone  right  now.  No  canner  ever  faced  as  well  cleaned 
up  a  general  market  on  canned  foods  as  now  exists,  and 
as  there  is  not  much  chance  for  any  canner  running 
wild  on  his  ’33  pack,  and  an  even  still  poorer  chance 
for  the  canner  who  packs  slop  this  year,  the  canner  who 
does  not  sell  futures  will  be  far  better  off  than  the 
ones  who  do.  Peas  are  an  example  right  now! 

^  jit 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Trading  Holds  Up — Better  Business  Reported  From  All 
Sections — Grapefruit  Improving  in  Price — Tomatoes  About 
Cleaned  Up — Fruit  Prices  Confusing — Spinach 
Strong — New  Packed  Peas  Moving. 

New  York,  June  8,  1933. 

Market — Trading  in  the  spot  market  during 
the  past  week  moved  along  at  a  good  pace  al¬ 
though  in  many  instances  spot  stocks  held  by 
first-hands  in  the  more  popular  items  are  virtually 
cleaned  out.  The  price  structure  was  stronger  to 
higher  with  several  items,  notably  pineapple  and  grape¬ 
fruit,  firming  in  price. 

Futures  trading  in  many  items  is  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  any  definite  price  structure  and  to  trade  uncer¬ 
tainty  over  crops  which  have  been  suffering  from  ex¬ 
tremely  mixed  weather  conditions.  The  price  uncer¬ 
tainty  is  laid  to  the  lack  of  any  definite  indication  as 
to  just  what  effect  the  government’s  inflation  and  labor- 
relief  program  will  have  on  canners’  costs. 

BUSINESS — Reports  from  all  over  the  nation  of 
recalled  workers  and  advances  in  wages  and  salaries 
continued  to  cheer  the  trade  in  its  hope  that  business 
and  trade  were  finally  turning  that  long-famous  “cor¬ 
ner.” 

Consumption  of  canned  foods  cannot  help  but  benefit 
from  the  general  slashing  of  unemployment  totals 
throughout  the  country  as  industry  picks  up  momen¬ 
tum  on  its  climb  back  to  more  normal  activity  and 
prosperity. 

PINEAPPLE — The  long  awaited  advance  in  pine¬ 
apple  prices  was  posted  by  the  packers,  effective  last 
Monday,  although  the  advances  were  conservative  in 
nature,  being  5  cents  a  dozen  on  2’s  and  2i/^’s  and  25 
cents  a  dozen  on  fancy  crushed  in  juice  in  lO’s  tins. 
New  prices  are  as  follows:  fancy  sliced  2V2’s,  $1.65; 
standard  sliced  2i4’s,  $1.50;  fancy  sliced,  2  tall,  $1.25; 
standard  sliced,  2  tall,  $1.10;  fancy  crushed  2’s,  $1.15, 


and  fancy  crushed  lO’s,  juice,  $3.60,  all  prices  f.  o.  b. 
coast. 

Movements  of  pineapple  into  consuming  channels  in 
recent  months  have  moved  along  at  a  good  pace  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  $1,000,000  advertising  campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  pineapple  packers’  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  trade  had  been  anticipating  an  advance 
in  the  popular  counts. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Joins  the  rest  of  the  market  in 
rising  prices  with  another  advance,  scheduled  to  be 
effective  Saturday,  Eckerson  Fruit  Canners  posted  the 
revised  list  and  all  major  packers  are  understood  to  be 
in  accord  and  will  bring  their  price  lists  into  line. 

Under  the  new  price  schedule,  8-ounce  grapefruit 
will  be  521/^c,  2’s  will  be  $1,021/2,  and  5’s  will  be  $3.20, 
all  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Grapefruit  juice  will  be 
60  cents  for  I’s,  2’s  will  be  97i/^c  and  5’s  will  be  $3.05, 
also  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

SALMON — ^With  the  salmon  strikers  winning  the 
strike  and  their  price  of  8  cents  a  pound,  to  be  paid  up 
to  August  1,  major  packers  of  chinook  are  posting  new 
pack  at  $1.90  for  halves  with  the  independents  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  into  the  market  at  the  usual  differential. 

With  the  new  pack  expected  to  suffer  severely  from 
the  enforced  idleness  entailed  by  the  strike,  the  total 
seems  likely  to  be  far  under  normal  even  if  packers 
prolong  the  packing  season  which  usually  ends  around 
the  middle  of  July,  trade  circles  point  out. 

TOMATOES — Spots  are  just  about  cleaned  out  of 
the  market  with  tri-state  3’s  now  bringing  $1.25,  fac¬ 
tory,  and  the  rest  of  the  price  list  holding  firm  with 
final  prices  in  many  instances  depending  upon  the 
seller. 

The  new  pack  will  come  in  on  a  virtually  barren  -mar¬ 
ket  and  many  buyers  have  anticipated  this  situation, 
covering  at  recent  levels  and  contracting  for  future 
needs  in  respectable  totals.  Futures  trading  continued 
at  a  good  pace  although  many  packers  are  loath  to  sell 
until  some  of  the  uncertainty  over  the  market’s  future 
is  cleared  up. 

CHERRIES — Offerings  of  new  pack  California  and 
North  West  Royal  Anne  cherries  have  hit  the  local 
market  and  the  trade  is  considerably  confused  by  the 
wide  spread  in  the  price  ranges,  and  is  holding  out  of 
the  market  for  the  time  being.  Northwest  packers  are 
offering  at  a  lower  price  than  are  California  factors 
although  some  of  the  lower  prices  have  been  withdrawn 
by  the  former. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  final  price  range  for 
California  packed  cherries  will  be  around  $1.85  for 
fancy  2i/<>’s,  $1.70  on  choice  and  $1.50  on  standard  with 
Northwest  packers  asking  $1.75,  $1.65  and  $1.45,  re¬ 
spectively.  However,  as  many  major  factors  have  not 
posted  tentative  prices  as  yet,  some  change  in  this 
range  may  well  result. 

Trade  circles  point  out  that  the  tentative  prices  may 
prove  to  be  too  low  in  view  of  the  fact  that  canners 
are  reported  to  have  reached  an  agreement  with  grow¬ 
ers  to  pay  them  4  cents  a  pound  and  thus  force  ad¬ 
vances  by  the  canners  to  cover  packing  costs. 

VEGETABLES  —  Tri-state  packers  have  moved 
Southern  spinach  out  into  distributing  channels  in  good 
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fashion  and  increased  strength  was  noted  during  the 
week  in  the  price  list.  With  Pacific  Coast  stocks  re¬ 
ported  at  low  levels,  a  general  stronger  market  for 
spinach  seems  indicated. 

New  pack  southern  peas  are  moving  along  well  with 
packers  setting  the  price  level  in  most  instances.  Some 
future  business  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  peas  but  in  general  both  packers  and  buyers  are 
holding  off  as  long  as  possible. 

FRUITS  —  The  spot  market  is  moving  along  in  a 
good  manner  with  some  price  adjustments  in  the  more 
popular  items  being  made  from  time  to  time  as  the 
situation  demands. 

Future  prices,  with  the  exception  of  tentative  cherry 
prices  mentioned  above,  have  not  been  released  for  the 
majority  of  fruit  items  as  yet. 

ASPARAGUS — Reports  from  the  Pacific  Coast  dis¬ 
close  that  many  packers  are  moving  out  new  pack 
asparagus  in  good  fashion  and  at  prices  appreciably 
higher  than  those  named  in  the  tentative  opening  lists 
released. 

Faced  with  the  prospects  of  uncontrolled  production 
and  a  bumper  crop,  local  traders  were  not  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  first  tentative  price  lists  published  here, 
feeling  that  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  wiser 
to  sit  back  and  wait  further  developments,  only  to  lose 
out  when  unfavorable  weather  arbitrarily  settled  the 
crop  question  and  packers  advanced  prices  correspond¬ 
ingly. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Fair  Is  Helping  Foods — Market  Firm  and  Optimism  Rules — 
Pea  Canning  Near — Canners  Withdraw  on  Future  Peas — Corn 
Crop  Indicates  Small  Pack  and  Higher  PrPces — Corn  Market 

Has  “Right-about  Faced” — Fruits  Hold  Interest — Milk 
Firm — Beets  and  Beans  Working  Down  to  Low  Levels. 

Chicago,  June  8,  1933. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS — This  great  central 
market  is  surely  going  to  be  the  host  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  this  summer.  If  the  past  two 
weeks  present  a  basis  of  concluding,  then  we  would 
say : 

1st — Foreign  cars  from  practically  every  State  in 
the  Unon  have  been  noted  on  our  streets. 

2nd — The  attendance  to  the  World’s  Greatest  of 
Fairs  has  exceeded  by  over  100  per  cent  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  our  last  fair — 40  years  ago. 

You  will  pardon,  Mr.  Editor,  our  frequent  reference 
to  the  Century  of  Progress  but  it  is  so  part  and  parcel 
of  our  Chicago  life  and  is  so  closely  linked  with  the 
grocery  trade  that  really,  it ‘is  part  of  the  weekly  re¬ 
port.  A  few  days  ago,  one  of  Chicago’s  prominent 
brokers  was  showing  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from 
an  equally  prominent  canner  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 


ton.  Your  reporter  was  prvileged  to  read  this  letter 
and  we  copied  part  of  it  which  was  as  follows : 

“Believe  the  Fair  that  you  fellows  are  puttnig 
on  this  year  is  going  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  food 
products  more  than  anything  that  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Chicago  territory.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  many  people  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  planning  on  going  to  Chicago  for 
the  Fair.  Literally  hundreds  of  them  as  a  matter 
of  fact  and  probably  the  same  condition  exists 
everywhere  so  you  should  have  a  lot  of  visitors 
during  the  course  of  the  year.” 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Continued  firmness  in 
canned  food  values  prevails.  Optimism  is  in  the  air 
and  but  few  if  any  weak  spots  are  noted.  It  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  values  have  not  yet  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  point  where  there  should  be  any  question 
about — stability.  Only  and  when  further  advances 
occur,  should  greater  caution  than  that  now  being 
exhibited,  be  kept  uppermost  in  mind.  Those  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  who  do  a  wide  business  throughout  the 
country  report  a  materially  increased  tonnage.  The 
impression  your  reporter  obtained  was  that  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  more  pronounced  on  what  might  be 
termed  country  business  than  it  has  been  in  what 
would  be  equally  called  city  busness. 

PEAS — This  item  is  in  the  limelight  because  of  the 
close  proximity  to  the  start  of  the  packing  season. 
Reports  have  it  that  Illinois  canners  will  be  about  the 
first  to  get  underway  and  June  15th  is  set  as  the  date. 
Indiana  canners  will  hardly  start  much  before  the 
20th.  Heavy  sales  have  been  recorded  not  only  on 
Indiana  and  Illinois  packing  but  on  Wisconsin  peas 
as  well.  In  fact  several  canners  in  the  Badger  State 
have  been  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  market  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  large  future  commitments.  The  weather 
has  been  quite  favorable  throughout  this  section  for 
the  past  fortnight.  Canners  generally  are  encouraged 
not  only  over  the  better  and  brighter  crop  prospects 
but  over  the  abnormally  large  volume  of  future  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  been  their  privilege  to  book  this  year. 
Then,  too,  the  report  that  the  actual  movement  of 
peas  into  consumption  since  April  1st  had  run  much 
heavier  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  lent  an  added  tone  of 
optimism  to  the  general  “picture.”  As  regards  prices, 
it  is  practically  impossible  today  to  buy  from  Indiana, 
Illinois,  or  Wisconsin,  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4 
Alaskas  at  less  than  85c,  cannery,  and  from  that  up  to 
$1.35  for  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  1  sieve  Alaskas. 

CORN — The  lateness  of  the  season,  the  delayed 
planting,  the  excessive  moisture  have  all  been  potent 
factors  in  the  matter  of  acreage.  An  authority  has 
gone  on  record  in  stating  that  this  year’s  pack  of  corn 
cannot  possibly  exceed  seven  million  cases  and  if  that 
be  correct,  then  the  future  of  the  corn  market,  after 
these  past  number  of  years  of  being  battered  from 
pillar  to  post,  is  one  where  the  price  level  should  work 
up  to  a  reasonable  and  normal  figure.  Spot  corn  is 
getting  actually  scarce  in  the  Middle  west.  No.  2 
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standard  grade  at  57i/^c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  point,  is  hard 
to  find.  A  sale  of  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Country 
Gentleman  was  made  at  65c,  f.  o.  b.  Illinois  cannery, 
last  week.  All  in  all,  the  corn  situation  has  made  a 
turn  about  face  from  that  of  last  winter  and  it  is 
most  refreshing  indeed  to  have  the  privilege  to  so 
report. 

TOMATOES — This  market  has  been  “standing  by.” 
Not  much  doing.  The  prices  are  firm  with  the  quota¬ 
tions  outlined  in  this  report  of  last  week,  the  same 
today.  Future  buying  has  also  slowed  up.  Southern 
Indiana  has  been  hard  hit  by  floods  and  some  very 
discouraging  reports  come  from  that  part  of  the 
Hoosier  State.  The  central  and  more  northerly  tomato 
growing  sections  of  Indiana  are  in  much  better  shape. 
The  quotations  out  of  Indiana  on  future  tomatoes  are: 
Standards,  No.  2  tin,  65c;  No.  21/0  tin,  85c;  No.  10 
tin,  $3.  Extra  standards.  No.  2  tin,  70c;  No.  2*/^  tin, 
90c;  No.  10  tin,  $3.25. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Some  future  peach  prices 
have  been  named  out  of  California  but  whether  any 
business  has  been  recorded  in  this  market,  your  re¬ 
porter  was  unable  to  learn.  These  prices  were :  Choice 
yellow  cling.  No.  21^  tin,  $1.20 ;  No.  10  tin,  $4.  Stand¬ 
ard  yellow  cling.  No.  2i/o  tin,  $1.10;  No.  10  tin,  $3.60. 

Have  not  learned  of  any  apricot  prices  although 
higher  levels  than  that  of  a  year  ago  are  expected  due 
to  the  $40  per  ton  basis  that  the  canners  and  growers 
agreed  to  as  compared  with  a  $25  ton  basis  in  1932 
and  a  $35  ton  basis  in  1931. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  PEARS— Rumor  has 
it  that  a  very  large  volume  of  business  has  been  re¬ 
corded  in  this  market  on  one  of  the  most  desirable 
pear  packs  from  the  State  of  Washington.  The  basis 
at  which  this  business  was  recorded,  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  learn. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  market  remains  firm. 
Some  non-advertised  milk  has  been  sold  here  at  $2.50, 
delivered  in  carload  lots.  The  advertised'  base  is  still 
$2.60  carloads  and  $2.65  LCL  lots. 

BEETS — There  hasn’t  been  much  to  report  on  this 
item  of  late.  The  cut  and  other  popular  priced  sellers 
are  so  reduced  as  applied  to  Wisconsin  canners’  stocks 
that  the  movement  has  slowed  up.  No.  2i/>  select  fancy 
Wisconsin  cut  beets  are  firmly  held  at  60c  to  65c,  can¬ 
nery.  No.  10  tin  beets  they  say,  are  scarce.  Little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  in  futures. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Practically  all  those 
heavy  stocks  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  canners’ 
hands  of  a  few  months  ago  are  now  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  difficult  to  purchase  a  No.  2  tin  standard  cut 
green  bean  (or  standard  cut  wax)  at  less  than  70c  to 
72V2C,  delivered.  Some  little  future  business  has  been 
recorded  in  the  Chicago  territory  on  fancy  whole 
grades  of  future  green. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canning  Season  Closed — Production  of  Shrimp  Is 
Light — Stringless  Bean  Crop  Practically  Destroyed  by  Drought 
in  Southern  States— Canners  Accepting  Orders 
Cautiously  With  Limited  Supply. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  8,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of 
shrimp  went  into  effect  in  this  section  on  June  1st 
and  the  Conservation  laws  of  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  prohibit  the  catching  of  shrimp  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  these  states  for  the  purpose  of 
canning  them. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  fishermen  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  fish  inside  of  three  miles  off-shore  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  nowhere  in  the  bays,  channels,  lakes, 
rivers  or  bayous  of  the  states  involved. 

No  state  has  any  jurisdiction  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
beyond  its  prescribed  three  mile  limit,  therefore  it  can 
not  stop  a  boat  from  fishing  outside  of  the  limit. 

With  all  these  handicaps,  the  production  of  shrimp 
will  necessarily  be  light,  because  the  trawl  boats  which 
are  small  crafts,  will  only  venture  in  the  Gulf  when  it 
is  quiet,  due  to  the  hazards  of  the  high  seas  are  too 
great.  In  other  words,  these  small  boats  have  to  wait 
for  their  chance  to  go  out  when  the  Gulf  is  smooth  and 
they  have  to  run  in  at  the  first  indication  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  which  occurs  frequently,  hence  only  the  large 
shrimp  boats  fish  in  the  Gulf  and  then  only  under  ideal 
good  weather  conditions. 

The  conservation  law,  like  all  legislative  enactments, 
must  have  the  moral  support  of  the  masses  in  order 
to  function  properly  and  accomplish  the  results  for 
which  they  were  passed,  therefore  cooperation  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

However,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  great  number 
and  classes  of  people  that  grossly  disregard  the  law. 
Prohibition  furnished  well  organized  flagrant  violators, 
but  it  took  the  present  administration  to  expose  that 
men  who  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  highest  type 
of  true  American  citizenship  may  yet  be  shown  that 
A1  Capone  and  other  noted  gangsters  had  nothing  on 
them  when  it  comes  to  dodging  taxes.  These  bank 
magnets  may  be  able  to  keep  out  of  jail  by  showing 
that  their  manner  of  evading  taxes  was  legitimate,  yet 
it  is  doubtful,  if  there  is  enough  logic  in  the  world  to 
convince  the  American  public  that  these  bankers  did 
not  owe  the  United  States  Government  any  taxes  when 
they  paid  a  foreign  country  taxes  that  same  year. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  appears  to  have 
brought  into  the  discussion  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  an  American  diplomat,  but  so  far, 
their  status  in  the  case  seems  to  be  that  of  innocent 
victims  of  the  big  banking  magnets,  who  look  like  they 
used  them  as  a  tool  to  put  over  a  big  stock  sale,  so  as 
to  enable  the  bankers  to  get  from  under  the  heavy 
losses  that  they  saw  coming  when  the  bubble  of  infla¬ 
tion  would  burst.  What  has  happened  since  the  sale 
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shows  that  these  so-called  preferred  friends  of  the 
bankers  were  left  to  hold  the  bag.  Thus  the  bankers 
pulling  a  fast  one  over  thei,r  preferred  friends  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  have  done  with  the  poor  stock¬ 
holders  of  their  numerous  and  gigantic  enterprises 
which  they  control. 

In  years  past,  this  way  of  manipulating  stock  and 
the  higher-ups  drawing  tremendous  big  salaries  may 
have  been  looked  upon  as  legitimate  and  probably  hon¬ 
orable,  but  the  new  deal  says  that  it  is  dishonorable 
and  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  administration  to 
stop  it  and  prevent  its  occurance  in  the  future.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  is  a  straight  shooter  and  we  can  depend 
on  him  living  up  to  his  promise  of  giving  us  a  new 
deal. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  85c  to  $1  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — No  rain  yet  and  it  looks 
like  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  the  present  crop  of  vege¬ 
tables  any  good,  because  they’re  burnt  up  by  the 
drought. 

However,  beans  have  held  up  pretty  well  up  to  last 
week,  but  there  is  not  much  to  be  expected  from  the 
crop  now. 

The  canners  of  this  section  are  in  a  predicament  as 
to  making  deliveries  and  they  have  been  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  accepting  orders. 

However,  they  are  working  themselves  out  grad¬ 
ually. 

There  is  no  boosting  in  prices,  but  canners  expect 
to  get  a  reasonable  price  for  their  limited  pack  and 
canners  would  hardly  come  out  on  a  price  less  than  75c 
per  dozen  for  No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  have  not  been  any  beans  sold  for 
less,  but  neither  does  it  mean  that  there  have  not  been 
beans  sold  for  more,  therefore  the  price  is  focused 
around  75c. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Packed  With  Interest — Prices  Tending  Upwards — 
Clean-ups  on  Many  Items — ^The  Spinach  Pack — Pineapple 
Advances — ^Tomatoes  in  Demand — Asparagus  Will 
be  Held  Down — Apricots  Late. 

San  Francisco,  June  8,  1933. 

A  TTR ACTIVE — The  canned  foods  market  is  cer- 
tainly  packed  with  features  of  interest  these 
/  \  days.  Price  changes  are  of  frequent  occur¬ 

rence,  with  the  trend  steadily  upward,  withdrawals 
are  being  made  on  many  lines  and  complete  cleanups 
are  being  made  on  items  that  have  been  in  oversupply 
for  several  years.  Formal  opening  prices  on  spring 
pack  vegetables  are  still  being  withheld  by  some  in¬ 
terests,  with  the  situation  getting  in  better  shape 
every  day.  Early  packs  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
proved  lighter  than  was  expected,  owing  to  the  cold 
spring,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  curtailment 


of  the  fruit  packs  later  in  the  season.  After  several 
years  of  losses  it  seems  as  though  the  canning  industry 
is  on  the  high  road  toward  a  season  of  modest  profits. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  has  finally  come 
to  an  end  in  California  and  the  Canners  League  of 
California  places  the  output  at  1,587,839  cases.  This 
compares  with  an  output  of  816,620  cases  for  1932, 
but  is  rather  less  than  had  been  planned.  By  sizes,  it 
is  listed,  as  follows:  No.  21/2,  931,359  cases;  No.  2, 
328,964 ;  No.  1,  104,945 ;  No.  10,  176,621 ;  3-inch,  8  oz., 
7,511 ;  3Vi-inch,  8  oz.,  5,417,  and  miscellaneous,  33,022. 
It  might  be  noted  that  this  aggregate  pack  includes 
122,585  cases  of  spinach  that  might  be  termed  fall 
pack,  although  packed  in  the  first  five  weeks  of  the 
year.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  have 
been  packed  late  in  1932,  but  late  planting  and  a  slow 
growing  season  held  off  packing  until  1933. 

PINEAPPLE — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been 
the  bringing  out  the  long-expected  revised  spot  list  on 
Hawaiian  pineapple,  with  advances  ranging  from  5c 
to  10c  a  dozen.  The  price  changes,  announced  on  June 
1,  and  effective  June  5,  come  from  the  individual 
firms  that  make  up  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  coopera¬ 
tive,  but  are  all  uniform.  This  advance  restores  the 
approximate  level  of  April  11,  1931,  after  the  first 
heavy  cuts  were  made.  The  next  list  is  expected  to  be 
the  formal  opening  and  another  step  upward  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  this.  While  holdings  of  canned  pineapple  of 
the  1932  pack,  and  even  of  previous  seasons,  are  still 
quite  large,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  list  of 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  for  instance,  24 
out  of  49  items  listed  are  sold  out.  This  year’s  pack 
will  be  held  within  definite  bounds,  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  trade.  And  for  that  matter,  the  pack  for  the 
next  ten  years,  at  least,  will  be  similarly  controlled. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  have  been  coming  in  for 
increased  attention  of  late  and  prices  on  several  items 
in  the  list  have  been  advanced.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  make  purchases  of  No.  21/4  standards  for  less  than 
90c,  and  most  interests  are  quoting  these  at  95c.  The 
same  size  in  solid  pack  is  selling  from  $1.15  to  $1.30, 
with  most  sales  around  $1.25.  From  Utah  comes  ^word 
that  plans  have  been  made  for  putting  up  a  light  pack 
and  that  canners  have  contracted  acreage  on  the  basis 
of  $9.50  a  ton  for  No.  1  tomatoes,  and  $4.50  for  No. 
2s.  This  compares  with  $10.50  and  $4.45,  respectively, 
last  year. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  is  still 
being  delayed  by  cold  weather  and  the  output  will  be 
held  within  a  reasonable  range  without  any  artificial 
curtailment  program.  A  considerable  part  of  the  pack 
is  being  made  in  round  cans,  with  some  packers  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  no  other  style  of  container.  That’s  one  of 
the  steps  in  taking  asparagus  out  of  the  luxury  class 
and  placing  it  among  the  staples.  The  naming  of 
formal  opening  prices  is  still  being  held  up  by  some 
of  the  leading  packers. 

APRICOTS — Apricot  growers  of  Santa  Clara,  San 
Benito,  Contra  Costa  and  Alameda  counties  met  late 
in  May  at  San  Jose  and  launched  an  organization  to 
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COOPERATION  OF  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  IN  DRAWING  UP  TRADE 
CODE  ASKED  BY  GRIGGS 

HE  cooperation  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in 
adjusting  the  problems  confronting  the  grocery  trade  incident 
to  the  Federal  Government’s  rehabilitation  program  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  recently  enacted  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and 
the  proposed  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  asked  in  a 
recent  letter  sent  to  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  former, 
by  Milton  W.  Griggs,  president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  Washington  where  we  conferred 
with  the  authorities  in  connection  with  the  recently  enacted 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  proposed  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,”  Mr.  Grigg’s  letter  to  Mr.  McLaurin  declared. 
“Upon  invitation,  I  called  together  our  entire  executive  and 
advisory  committees,  and  in  addition,  representative  wholesale 
grocers  from  markets  not  included  on  the  committees,  and  also 
leaders  of  a  number  of  the  larger  voluntary  groups. 

“In  our  conference  with  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  discussions  among  ourselves, 
the  unanimous  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  ‘New  Deal’  offers 
wholesale  grocers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  cooperate 
patriotically  with  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  promote  re¬ 
employment  and  increase  purchasing  power,  to  advance  vastly 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  wholesale  grocer,  and  to  rid  our 
industry  of  many  uneconomical  and  unethical  practices. 

“We  are  convinced  that  we  must  act  promptly  and  effectively 
through  our  trade  associations,  if  we  are  to  achieve  maximum 
results  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  wholesale  grocer  and 
particularly,  if  we  desire  to  direct  and  control  this  effort  our¬ 
selves,  rather  than  have  reform  imposed  from  above  by  the 
Government  itself. 

“At  the  conclusion  of  our  conference,  this  group  of  wholesale 
grocers  adopted  a  resolution  by  a  unanimous  vote,  pledging  to 
the  Government  our  most  sincere  cooperation  to  make  its  pro¬ 
gram  effective.  This  will  involve  the  formulation  of  a  code  of 
fair  practice  that  must  necessarily  be  acceptable  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  grocery 
products. 

“We  have,  therefore,  appointed  a  committee  to  direct  our 
progress  in  cooperating  with  the  Government,  consisting  of 
Sylvan  L.  Stix,  chairman.  Seaman  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
Carl  H.  Schlapp,  Krenning-Schlapp  Grocery  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  James  D.  Godfrey,  E.  E.  Godfrey  and  Sons  Com¬ 
pany  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  myself  as  Ex-Officio  member. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  advisable  and  so  necessary 
that  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  act  promptly  and  effectively 
and  as  unanimously  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  maximum 
benefit  may  be  achieved  for  the  individual  wholesale  grocer,  I 
am  inviting  you,  your  officers  and  your  executive  committee  to 
confer  with  us  in  Atlantic  City  in  connection  with  our  coming 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Traymore  on  June  26  and  27.” 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  referred  to  by  Mr.  Griggs  pledged  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  group  to  the  Government  to  (1)  obtain  wide  re¬ 
employment;  (2)  shorten  the  working  week;  (3)  pay  a  decent 
wage  for  the  shorter  week;  (4)  prevent  unfair  competition; 
and  (5)  prevent  drastic  over-production. 

The  Association  further  resolved  that  “the  most  direct  and 
active  contribution  that  the  Association  and  industry  can  make 
to  promote  wide  re-employment  on  a  fair  basis  of  compensation 


is  to  work  with  the  Government  to  stamp  out  unfair  competition 
that  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  depression,  and  pointed 
out  that  this  can  be  most  quickly  and  effectively  accomplished 
by  preparing  and  adopting  an  agreement  with  other  factors  in 
the  food  industry,  a  code  of  fair  competition. 

EARNINGS  OF  FIRST  NATIONAL  STORES  HOLD  IN  1932 
DESPITE  LOWER  GROSS 

ET  earnings  of  the  First  National  Stores,  Inc.,  in  the 
twelve  months  ended  April  1  showed  but  a  comparatively 
small  decline  from  the  total  recorded  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months  with  income  of  $4,220,099  after  taxes  and  ail  charges 
shown  in  the  company’s  annual  report,  against  $4,825,611,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  April  a  year  ago.  Gross  dollar  volume  of  the 
chain  was  $100,892,947,  compared  with  $107,634,383. 

As  a  result  of  the  year’s  operations  of  the  chain,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  working  capital  and  surplus  were  in¬ 
creased  as  was  the  ratio  of  current  assets  to  liabilities,  the 
report  pointed  out.  Net  working  capital  rose  to  $10,394,720 
from  $9,518,229  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  while 
earned  surplus  was  increased  to  $11,054,489,  compared  with 
$9,411,328  a  year  ago.  The  company's  conservative  policy  of 
dividend  distribution  and  the  investment  of  undistributed  earn¬ 
ings  plus  reserves  in  the  expansion  of  the  business  has  been  a 
noted  factor  in  maintaining  the  capacity  of  the  company’s 
present  earnings,  it  was  pointed  out. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  the  company  from  the  rising  trend 
in  commodity  prices  with  the  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  company’s  earning  power  were  discussed  in  the  report 
which  said  that  “it  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of  the  company’s 
officials  to  immediately  pass  along  to  consumers  lower  prices 
when  the  cost  of  commodities  is  lower,  irrespective  of  stock  on 
hand  in  our  warehouses  or  in  our  stores — thus  a  considerable 
commodity  loss  in  the  past  year  has  been  absorbed  in  operations. 
Inventories  as  of  April  1,  last,  were  taken  at  cost  or  market 
(whichever  were  lower)  so  that  all  inventory  depreciation  has 
been  deducted,  and  currently  we  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
a  stabilized  or  increasing  commodity  price  basis.” 

Figures  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Necessi¬ 
ties  of  Life  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  drop  of  44  per  cent 
in  the  family  food  budget  from  August,  1929,  to  March,  1933, 
the  report  continued.  Retail  food  prices  as  of  April  1,  last,  as 
compared  to  those  on  the  like  date  last  year  have  shown  a 
decline  of  13.75  per  cent  in  the  figures  given  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Food  Index  Number.  “With  a  decrease  in  average  weekly 
dollar  sales  for  the  past  year  of  4.5  per  cent,  compared  with  a 
decline  of  13.75  per  cent  in  retail  prices,  it  is  evident  that  retail 
sales  as  measured  by  tonnage  have  shown  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  9.25  per  cent;  and  as  we  assume  the  per  capita 
consumption  is  less  rather  than  more,  it  indicates  that  the 
number  of  customers  served  by  the  company  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  increased. 

“A  most  essential  industry  is  the  distribution  of  foods;  and 
figures  presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the 
Necessaries  of  Life  indicate  that  37.6  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
living  is  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  food — thus  it  is  the  largest 
single  business  in  the  country  or  in  the  world,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  chain  grocery  organizations  would,  when 
ably  directed  and  managed,  continue  to  hold  and  improve  their 
posistion  in  the  communities  they  serve.  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  Census  Bureau  reports  estimate  that  chains 
operate  10  per  cent  of  the  food  stores  in  the  country  and  other 
authorities  estimate  that  chains  do  approximately  30  per  cent 
of  the  food  business  in  dollars.” 
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The  company  operated  2,705  grocery  and  combination  gro¬ 
cery  and  meat  stores  throughout  New  England  at  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  compared  with  2,546  units  in  operation  on 
April  1  a  year  ago,  the  report  disclosed.  Acquisition  of  the  277 
units  operated  by  the  Cloverdale  by  cash  purchase  in  August 
last  year  gave  the  company  distributing  facilities  in  territory  in 
New  England  where  previously  it  was  not  adequately  repre¬ 
sented. 

“The  sum  of  $1,014,511  (as  compared  with  $906,383  for  the 
previous  year)  was  deducted  from  the  operating  profits,  which 
covers  depreciation  on  all  plants,  buildings,  equipment,  ma¬ 
chinery,  factories,  trucks,  automobiles  and  all  other  tangible 
assets,  susceptible  to  physical  depreciation.  In  view  of  the 
amounts  at  which  these  assets  are  carried  on  the  books  and  the 
yearly  rates  of  depreciation  used — your  directors  consider  quite 
adequate  the  depreciation  charge  to  income.  It  is  the  com- 
T.any’s  accounting  practice  to  carry  all  such  tangible  fixed 
assets  at  actual  cost,  against  which  is  charged  a  yearly  sum 
to  depreciation  based  on  life  and  obsolescence.  In  addition  to 
such  depreciation  charges,  $636,286  of  maintenance  and  repair 
charges  have  been  absorbed  this  year  in  current  operating  ex¬ 
pense,  compared  with  $564,005  for  the  previous  year. 

“The  question  might  properly  arise  in  the  minds  of  the 
stockholders  as  to  w'hether  or  not  the  reserves  now  established 
for  the  depreciation  of  our  fixed  assets  are  sufficient  to  reflect 
the  reduction  in  actual  values.  Many  corporations  are  writing 
down  fixed  assets  and  charging  such  write-offs  to  surplus;  and 
in  some  same  cases  by  maintaining  the  same  annual  rate  of 
depreciation,  annual  depreciation  charges  are  decreased  and 
operating  profits  increased.  It  has  been  the  definite  policy  of 
your  company  to  keep  all  warehouses,  manufacturing  plants 
and  store  units  in  a  high  degree  of  maintenance  and  upkeep, 
and  we  have  no  warehouses  nor  manufacturing  not  in  actual 
use.  And  while  it  is  possible  that,  due  to  the  present  sub¬ 
normal  economic  conditions,  we  could  replace  certain  of  our 
fixed  assets  at  lower  than  our  present  book  values,  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  directors  that  conservatism  is  best  served  by  con¬ 
tinuing  policy. 

Treating  with  the  question  of  public  relations,  the  report  de¬ 
clared  that  “it  is  fully  appreciated  by  your  executives  and 
operating  personnel  that  the  success  of  the  company  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  interpret  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  effectively,  and  an  understanding  by  the  public 
of  our  honest  intention  and  purpose  to  serve  them.  During  the 
recent  banking  moratorium,  officials  fully  realized  the  responsi¬ 
bility  the  company  should  assume  in  looking  after  its  customers 
in  the  communities  it  serves  and  therefore,  pay-roll  and  per¬ 
sonal  checks  on  closed  banks  were  accepted  from  customers.” 

A  protest  against  the  chain  store  taxation  situation  was  en¬ 
tered  by  the  company  which  held  that  “chain  stores,  as  an 
industry,  already  are  bearing  more  than  their  full  share  of  the 
burden  of  taxation.  Accurate  and  fair  surveys  taken  in  New 
England  States  prove  that  the  company  pays  twice  the  local 
per  store  tax  that  the  independent  grocery  pays.”  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  the  company  operates  1,461  stores,  the  state  taxa¬ 
tion  set-up  is  diffeernt  from  other  states,  it  was  pointed  out. 
The  unincorporated  independent  grocery  pays  locally  on  mer¬ 
chandise  and  fixtures  and  the  incorporated  chain  by  an  excise 
tax  to  the  state.  Five-sixths  of  the  state  tax  is  paid  to  cities 
and  towns — with  the  result  that  the  company  pays  twice  as 
great  a  per  store  tax  as  the  average  independent  grocer  pays. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

handle  canning  apricots.  The  organization  plans  to 
take  advantage  of  the  farm  relief  act.  Committees 
have  been  appointed  to  gather  data  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  get  growers  into  line.  A  price  of  $40 
a  ton  is  suggested  for  fruit  this  year.  Last  year  can- 
ners  paid  from  $20  to  $25  and  in  1931  from  $25  to 
$35.  Prices  in  1930  ranged  from  $42  to  $50  a  ton  and 
back  in  1919  mounted  as  high  at  $125, 


CROP  REPORTS 

(  Continued  From  page  8  ) 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933 — Acreage  about 
65  per  cent  of  normal  as  compared  with  75  per  cent 
last  season.  Planting  season  was  late  and  greatly  de¬ 
layed  by  excessive  rains.  We  had  approximately  ten 
inches  of  rainfall  in  May  alone,  setting  high  record 
for  all  time  for  May.  Lost  some  acreage  due  to 
drowning  out  and  some  additional  on  account  of  seed 
baking  under  on  clay  ground.  Other  fields,  however, 
look  good,  and  would  estimate  prospective  yield  at 
about  75  per  cent  normal,  although  anything  can  hap¬ 
pen  yet,  one  way  or  the  other.  First  Alaskas  started 
blossoming  on  May  28th.  Conditions  at  our  northern 
plant  are  very  much  better,  as  did  not  have  so  much 
rain  there.  Consider  crop  there  about  normal  at  this 
date.  Saw  first  pea  aphis  yesterday,  but  not  in  alarm¬ 
ing  numbers. 

WINNECONNE,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933  —  Crop  looks 
good  to  date.  Have  had  heavy  electrical  storms  around 
us  and  hail  reported,  but  do  not  know  if  any  damage 
was  done. 

CORN 

AMES,  IOWA,  June  5,  1933 — Sweet  corn  is  very 
much  later  than  last  year;  about  two  weeks.  How¬ 
ever,  if  climatic  conditions  continue  as  of  the  last  ten 
days,  it  will  be  normal  by  July  15th.  The  acreage  in 
lowa-Nebraska  is  not  like  it  was  last  year. 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  May  31,  1933 — Acreage  about 
20  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Planting  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted. 

NEW'  OXFORD,  PA.,  May  27,  1933 — Planting  is  two 
weeks  late  and  is  now  in  progress. 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933— Acreage  60 
per  cent  of  normal  compared  with  65  per  cent  last  sea¬ 
son.  Late  planting  due  to  excess  moisture.  Some 
fields  are  up  and  show  good  stand.  Estimate  season 
fully  two  weeks  late  and  prospects  at  present  time  not 
over  75  per  cent  normal. 

BEANS 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  May  31,  1933 — Acreage  about  50 
per  cent  of  a  year  ago.  Planting  not  yet  completed. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  June  6,  1933 — Snap:  Stands  are 
better  than  for  many  years.  Indication  is  that  we  will 
have  a  greater  yield  than  last  year. 

NEW  OXFORD,  PA.,  May  27,  1933 — Just  going  in 
the  ground.  Delayed  by  wet  weather. 

BEETS 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  June  6,  1933 — Look  very  promis¬ 
ing,  with  a  few  exceptions.  We  look  for  a  larger  yield 
than  previous  years,  barring  accidents. 

TOMATOES 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  June  5,  1933— Pack  will  be 
very  limited. 

FRUIT 

LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1933  —  Apples: 
Bloom  very  heavy  with  very  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  at  time  of  setting.  Looks  like  full  crop. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.*’  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

•  Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2V2 . .  . 

Larce,  No.  2% .  2.25 

Peeled.  No.  2Vj .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2% .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.60 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.00  2.50 

Lartre,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  1.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 40  . 

No.  21/2  . 75  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 


REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Ked  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.00  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.76  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 95  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 66  .85 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.30 

Soaked,  No,  2 . 57Vj . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 


Whole,  No,  8 . 1.00  - 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 70  .85 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.80  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Sliced,  No,  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 8.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  t.86 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard.  No.  10 .  ....... 

Shoei>eg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 86  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82^4........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . . 80  ........ 

Standard.  No.  10 . ...._ 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2... . .  .76  ....... 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . .  .66  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  t.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.76 

HOBdlNY* 

Standard  Split,  No,  3 . 75  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75  ....„„ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . . 

No.  10  .  4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . .  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s..„.. 

No,  1  Early  June,  4s _ _ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . .  2.76 


1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.16 

1.10 


1.35 

1.15 

.96 

1.00 

6.00 

5.60 

5.25 


.65  .62l^ 

2.75  2.85 

. 96 

.66  _ 


.70 

3.50 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2>^  . 

No.  3  . 


SPINACH* 
Standard,  No.  2.. 
No.  214  . 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Freah  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limaa, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2V.  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Balto 

.  N.Y. 

‘".’S' 

"’iee 

.70 

2.26 

2.60 

.76 

.75 

1.00 

1.06 

1.05 

3.25 

3.25 

1.06 

*1.00 

3.16 

*3.16 

.86 

•sseaoM 

.76 

.90 

.66 

.75 

*.70 

.80 

2.50 

*2.50 

.85 

.75 

1..30 

1.30 

3.35 

3.25 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 


.42%  t.42% 
.42%.. 


No.  2  . 72%  t.72% 

-  -  7Q  .  - 

tl.25 


F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25 

No  m  .  n_9.!i  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.15  *3.00 

TOMATO  PI'RRE*  <F.  O  B  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 42%  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock . ,  2.50  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . .  . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water...., 
Pa.,  No.  3 . 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10., 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 


3.26 


.  tl.30 

6.00  *5.00 


6.00 


1.70 

1.86 

2.00 


PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 


.50  .52% 

1.02%  1.02% 

3.25  3.00 

.62%  .60 
.95  .97% 

3.15  3.05 


.86  _ 

1.80  _ 

1.40  _ 

. .  *1.70 

1.60  *1.66 
-  *4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.22%*1.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  *1.30 

Fancy.  No.  2'*,,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  ^ . 

Piea.  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No,  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

nawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No,  2%.. 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No,  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No,  10 . 


1,76  |1,66 


1.65 


50 

*1.25 

*1.10 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No,  2% .  2.16  2.20 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 


.95 

.95 

1.00 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

. 

4.00 

2.00 

1.15 

— 

OYSTERS* 

2.75 

. 80 

.*.70 

8.26 

,...  1.70 

*1.40 

1.30 

1.45 

*1.10 

*1.30 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  1.47%*1.56 

Flat,  No.  Vj. 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1.... . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMPS 


1.35  _.. 
.90  *1.16 


1.07%*1.05 

.97% . 

3.00  . 

.76  . 

.97%*1.00 
1.22%  *1.30 


Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


1.10 

1.10 


SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  OiL  carton  . . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,'48’s . 


1.00 

1.10 


*2.36 

*3.00 

*3.26 


.,. .  *2.36 

3.00  *2.60 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.30 

White,  Is  . . .  18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s...... . „...._ 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.70  6.26 

Striped.  Is  .  8.60  ........ 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy _ _  4.66 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy,...,...,.,,......,,,.,.,,,.,.  7J0 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66  m.m. 


lie  12, 1933 


THE  CAN  N INC  TRADE 


NOW  only 

$5  00 

t 

In  linelTwith  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Whence  Came 

ASGROW 

Stringless  Green  Pod? 


from  FULL  MEASURE 
and  KEENEY’S 


Stringless  Green  Refugee 


Asgrow  Stringless  Green  Pod 


ORIGIN 

Asgrow  Stringless  Green  Pod  was  introduced  as  a  new 
variety  of  beans  by  the  Associated  Seed  Growers  in  1930  under 
the  name  New  Stringless  Green  Pod.  It  resulted  from  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  Full  Measure  and  Keeney’s  Stringless  Green  Refugee  in 
an  attempt  to  instill  into  the  Full  Measure  variety  the  greater 
hardiness,  productiveness  and  crop  dependability  of  the  Green 
Refugee.  The  original  cross  was  made  by  N.  B  Keeney  b  Son 
twelve  years  prior  to  the  date  of  release.  In  other  words  the 
work  of  more  than  a  decade  was  needed  to  fix  the  type  and 
secure  a  strain  which  would  have  the  quality  desired.  This  was 
finally  achieved  by  means  of  continuous  selection  from  the  best 
progeny  of  the  cross. 


DESCRIPTION 

It  is  similar  to  Full  Measure,  but  hardier  and  a  more  de¬ 
pendable  cropper.  The  plant  is  medium  large,  erect,  and  heavily 
productive.  The  pods,  maturing  in  about  53  days,  are  nearly 
straight,  dark  green,  round  and  succulent.  Stringless  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  fiber,  it  has  excellent  eating  quality.  As  an 
improvement  on  the  Full  Measure,  Asgrow  Stringless  Green 
Pod  is  highly  desirable  for  Ganners. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Some  of  the  original  lines  of  this  development  are  still  being 
carried  along  by  our  plant  breeders.  Not  content  to  merely  hold 
the  advantage  already  obtained,  they  are  working  to  further  in¬ 
crease  concentration  of  season,  productivity  and  resistance  to 
disease. 


- For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Under  Future  Contract - 

Asgrow  Stocks  arc  Well-Bred 

AaBonatpb  O^rout^ra,  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nrm  (Cnnnprtirut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


